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PREFACE. 

firaSST is my wish to give to the reader of the 
PH II following tale a tolerably clear idea of 
G&S3I Venice. This is not intended to be a 
Guide Book, containing a methodical enumeration 
of all that strangers ought to visit in the fair City 
of the Lagunes. Here will not be found a tech- 
nical enunciation of architectural details, nor Art 
criticisms on the numberless good pictures of the 
Venetian School. Such must be looked for else- 
where. But the story will be made the channel of 
giving a general impression of what Venice is ; and 
in it will also be pointed out certain objects of 
interest not usually visited by hasty tourists, which 
a dilettante person, having plenty of time on his 
hands, might like to look over tranquilly and alone, 
without the companionship of a garrulous and 
ill-instructed valet de place, or of crowds of his 
active compatriots, who rush round a monumental 
city as they would round a show, and gaze at every 
thing with the material vision only. 

It must be confessed that, to visit a renowned 
mediaeval city in a hurried manner, guide book in 
hand, and cursorily to observe whether the object 
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viii Preface. 

seen correspond exactly with the printed descrip- 
tion, is not a satisfactory method of aiming at the 
appreciation of beauties of Art. For, unless the 
works of a great master, be he painter, sculptor, or 
architect, sink a little deeper than the mere eye, 
the master's intention is not carried out. His 
inspiration coming from the innermost soul, it 
must needs be that the appreciation of that in- 
spiration come from the innermost soul also. 
Now, the connecting link between two minds — the 
electric wire along which flashes sympathetic lan- 
guage between the two central fires which burn 
within two human breasts, — is of so sensitive and 
delicate a nature as to be peculiarly liable to de- 
rangements from without. And when the bond of 
communication between creative and perceptive 
genius becomes deranged or destroyed, Art loses 
its divine potency. 

And indeed, nothing can derange more greatly 
our appreciation of objects of Art than a hurried 
examination of them, and the vicinity, during that 
process, of persons possessing sesthetical idiosyn- 
cracies entirely opposed to our own. It appears 
to me, that few of our countrymen study Venice as 
they ought. The greater part of them visit the 
various objects of interest in large parties for- 
tuitously brought together, under the guidance of 
a valet de place, whose great object is to talk as 
much commonplace nonsense as possible in the 
smallest space of time. People are hurried about 
in a beaten track, like cattle, in droves, from 
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palace to church, from picture to antiquity, without 
time for reflection or the power of calling the 
attention of some symphonious mind to those 
objects which may astonish or please. More than 
that, they find the inns dear, and not perhaps 
particularly abounding in an Englishman's fondest 
aspirations, animal comforts; and the city is so 
labyrinthine that they cannot wander over it with- 
out a guide ; and the climate, which is particularly 
healthy if the diet be made strictly adaptatory to 
it, is not suited to profuse table d'hdte dinners, and 
gives rise to various derangements in the health of 
the travelling gourmet ; and at a certain season of 
the year the mosquitoes (zanzari) become very 
demonstrative. And so our compatriots, who, in 
general, do not speak the language of the country, 
finding themselves helpless and friendless, over- 
charged at the inns and cheated by the shop- 
keepers, who have an exceedingly dishonourable 
method of doing their business ; suffering also from 
bile in spring, and insect bites in autumn ; sirocco 
and heat in summer, and heart-piercing cold in 
winter, become uneasy in their temperaments, get 
through what they consider their work as soon as 
they can, and are thankful when they are enabled to 
turn their last retreating look on the majestic Cam- 
panile of S. Mark's. As to taking the previous 
trouble of getting up the Italian language, a super- 
ficial knowledge of which is not difficult, or of 
acquainting themselves correctly with the salient 
points of the history of the greatest of Marine 
a i 
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Republics, and then lingering fondly, pensively, 
dreamily over scenes which combine so much 
natural loveliness with venerable antiquity, won- 
ders of Art with the most picturesque History of 
the past ever possessed by any State, there are 
few who will rouse themselves to the one, or relax 
themselves to the other. Consequently Venice is 
regarded as a place to be " done " and " finished " 
as soon as possible. 

To lay before my countrymen a sketch of what 
Venice is, according to my own impressions, to 
intersperse that sketch with thoughts and reflec- 
tions naturally arising from the object immediately 
under consideration, and to rectify misunderstand- 
ings which may have arisen in many minds with 
regard to many things connected with this wonder- 
ful city, has been the object of the following Tale, 
the heroine of which seems to have fallen into a 
fault, which, in this material age — amid this " posi- 
tivisme des mceurs modernes," as a French writer 
expresses himself— will assuredly find no imitators 
— that of loving Beauty and Art, Spirit and Em- 
bodiment, with a frenzied enthusiasm, excluding 
all rational consideration of human duties and 
every-day life. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Venice, 
Palazzo Contarini. 
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PROLOGUE. 

jN the autumn of the year 185 — I was 
returning from India to England, by 
way of Alexandria, Trieste, Venice, 
Milan, and the Mont Cenis. Whilst at Venice, 
I was induced, 1 scarce know why, to make a 
visit to the city of Chioggia and the neighbour- 
ing Murazzi, gigantic dykes constructed during 
the last century, to restrain the encroaching 
waters of the Adriatic. Leaving Venice by 
the passage-boat in the early afternoon, I rapidly 
passed the islands of La Grazia, San Clemente, 
San Spirito, and Poveglia, each crowned with its 
monastery, or fortification, or lazzaretto; whilst 
on my left, as far as the eye could reach, ex- 
tended the inner shores of that succession of 
narrow sandy islands called Littorali, which run 
parallel with the coast, from near the mouth of the 
Piave to Chioggia, a distance of more than thirty 
miles, and act as a barrier between the fierce 
waves of the Adriatic and the tranquil waters of 
the Lagunes '. First appeared the straggling town- 
ship of Malamocco, now wretched and decayed, 
once the see of a Bishop and the seat of the 
Doges, until the invasion of Pepin le Bref com- 

1 These Littorali or Lidi are four in number, and are 
respectively called on the map, Littorale di Cortellazzo, di 
Cavallino, di Malamocco, and di Pelestrina. The Littorale 
which we always designate as "the Lido " is the Littorale of 
Malamocco. 
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xii Prologue. 

pelled the latter to transfer their residence to the 
Rivo-alto or Rialto. Then came the Port of Mala- 
mocco, the deep channel between the Littorale di 
Malamocco and the Littorale di Pelestrina, pro- 
tected on the north by the fortress of Alboroni, 
and on the south by the Castle of S. Pietro. This 
is the entrance of all ships bound to Venice draw- 
ing over eight feet of water. After this 1 passed 
in succession San Pietro in Volta, Porto Lecco, 
and Pelestrina, all consisting of wretched habita- 
tions, straggling along the banks of the Lagune, 
and backed by most fertile vineyards and kitchen 
gardens. Then I arrived at the Murazzi, and con- 
templated with admiration this enormous break- 
water, constructed of Istrian stone, fourteen yards 
in thickness at the base, and of a length exceeding 
5000 metres', which, commenced in 1744 and 
finished m 1782, attests how the Venetian Re- 
public laboured, at the expense of half a million 
sterling, to protect the entrance to their port after 
the greater part of their commerce was departed. 
In about two hours after leaving Venice I set my 
foot upon the quay of Chioggia, and found myself 
suddenly surrounded by an incalculable amount of 
dirt, an atmosphere reeking with the smell of fish, 
and an incredible number of women all wearing the 
" boccacina," a sort of short tunic made of dimity, 
open in front, which they can throw over their 
heads at pleasure. O Chioggia, how soon did I 
become anxious to quit thee ! Tracked as I was 
by innumerable pallid fever-stricken beggars, pain- 
fully picking my way through heaps of filth, without 

3 A metre is, as nearly as possible, forty inches. 
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one single object of interest to admire, it was in 
vain that I recollected that thou hadst a history ; 
that some said thou wert founded by Clodius the 
friend of the Trojan Antenor, others by Clodius 
the enemy of Cicero ; that thou wert, in the fifth 
and seventh centuries, the refuge of the Paduan 
people flying from barbaric plunderers; that in 
1380 thou falledst into the hands of the Genoese, 
and then, after great fighting, thou wert retaken by 
the Venetians, thanks to Vittore Pisani and Carlo 
Zeno ; that thou couldst boast of producing Gio. 
Dondi dalT Orologio, dear to Petrarch; and Rosalba 
Camera, the renowned pastel-limner; that in 1848, 
those days of delirious liberty, thou, with thy pre- 
dominance of the female element, takedst an active 
share in the stirring events of the times. It was in 
vain I called up all this to my memory. No sooner 
had I landed than I wished to re-embark. But, alas ! 
I could find no means of returning to Venice that 
evening, so, " bon gr6, mal gre," I was forced to 
resign myself to a night's sojourn in the most 
miserable of fishing-towns. I scarcely imagined as 
I partook of a frugal repast, consisting chiefly of 
excellent fish, in the dirty trattoria, that before I 
retired to rest, I should assist at a scene which 
would remain indelibly and pleasurably impressed 
on my memory. Strolling forth about the set of sun, 
I suddenly came upon the Pescaria or fish-market, 
and there I found a well-behaved crowd of fisher- 
men, gathered around a clean-swept empty space, 
evidently awaiting the commencement of some en- 
tertainment. I, idler as I was, and willing to kill 
time, that devourer of all things, waited patiently 
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also, anxious for the result. In about ten minutes, a 
prematurely aged man, gaunt and tall, aquiline nose, 
coarse of lip, with a glittering restless eye, and 
shabbily dressed, issued from a neighbouring cafe. 
He approached the crowd, who all cheerfully made 
way for him, that he might enter into the middle 
space. With a quiet familiar nod he acknowledged 
their courtesy, and entered into the interior of the 
circle. He then took a well-thumbed book from 
his pocket, and was beginning to read, when per- 
ceiving me he suddenly shut his book, and thus 
addressed me: "Excellency (Eccellenza), I am 
by profession an Improvisatore, and amuse myself 
not without profit, by recounting strange histories 
to these my most amiable fellow-citizens, and 
sometimes we vary our entertainment by reading 
from the old masters, of which our beloved country 
(amata patria) ought to be so proud, passages meet 
for our instruction and pleasure, such as the descrip- 
tion of the garden of Armida, or the death of 
Clorinda, from Tasso, or the sad stories of Francesca 
di Rimini, Or Ugolino de' Gherardeschi, written by 
the man who saw hell. And now seeing your 
Excellency here, honouring our neglected city with 
your presence, I will pray you to judge of my poor 
talents in improvisation, and I humbly crave your 
Excellency to favour me with a subject." Where- 
upon I, rather taken aback by his sudden demand, 
made in the presence of so many strangers, inconti- 
nently answered "Venice." And then he, after 
casting his eyes downwards, and pinching the rim 
of his worn hat for a few moments, thus began : — 
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SEMELE; 

OR, 

THE SPIRIT OF BE A UTY. 



CHAPTER I. 



JBBjSjIENICE, thou city of ocean waters ! Double 
KMgH creation! Creation of all architectural 
|Bm££1 beauty, glowing forth in thy labyrinthine 
ways of sea and land! Creation of all natural 
beauty, as thou sittest superb in dazzling bright- 
ness, like Leda's god-lover, in the midst of 
thine island-starred lagunes, blessed by balmy, 
translucent skies, under the lee of bleak Julian 
Alp, now forestless, with the faithless Adriatic 
hoarse-sounding on thy borders! Many strange 
tales are told of thee and of thy children ; tales 
of intensest love and enduring hate, of lofty vir- 
tues and of darkest crimes ; tales of thy grandeur 
and glories, of thy vileness and degradation. 
But I will recite an episode in thine history, 
stranger than all, bearing not on human love 
or hate, on the treachery of senates, or the cor- 
ruption of a people. My recital pourtrays the 

8 
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workings of the mighty Spirit of Beauty in the 
heart of a young fragile mortal ; and tells how she, 
a second Semele, not content with daily, nightly, 
lifelong spiritual communings with this wondrous 
Spirit, too daring, invoked his apparition, visibly 
radiating forth the full blaze of his glories: and 
how the Spirit, prescient of coming woe, long ex- 
postulated, long refused ; and then, pressed by her 
entreaties, urged by her commands, at length con- 
sented (for spirits must obey for a season their 
mortal votaries); and appointed the city of a 
thousand beauties and a thousand mysteries for 
the fatal interview ; and how, after many ideal 
communings amid the gorgeous sepulchres of a 
departed people, the loving Spirit, still hesitating, 
was peremptorily evoked by his maddened wor- 
shipper; and thus inevitably summoned, approached 
her, clothed with all the ineffable attributes of his 
power; and how she, erring human being, endured 
the fate of all mortals, who would gaze on heavenly 
glories with earthly vision. 

Many winged years have now flown by, 
since, on an autumn evening, a young, delicate 
female form might have been seen hastily and 
anxiously walking to and fro on the soft, green- 
sward which occupies the middle space in the 
beautiful garden of Saint Elena, that graceful is- 
land lying off the eastern extremity of the Public 
Gardens of Venice. The sun had just set, and the 
warm western sky reflected forth an amaranthine 
glow, which lit up with a marvellous light the 
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tremulous waters of the lagune stretching away, 
as it seemed, to the very base of the magic group- 
ing of the purple Euganean hills, volcanic offspring, 
as they stood out clear and sharp against the tran- 
quil heaven. And this beauteous garden was 
intersected by many winding walks, shaded and 
over-arched by plane, sycamore, pine, acacia, laurel, 
pomegranate, oleander trees, whilst a few late roses 
vainly endeavoured to vie with their innumerable 
brethren of the spring. Ivy, too, was not wanting ; 
greedily coiling itself round the delicate shafts of 
the columns of the old cloister, and the graceful 
mullions of the mediaeval windows of the conven- 
tual church, now, alas, desecrated, and used as a 
military granary. And, to one looking up the 
garden over the greensward was to be seen, thrown 
into long perspective by the surrounding trees, 
under the later light of departing day, the church 
of Santa Elisabetta on the distant Lido, whilst on 
the right of the garden appeared, through arches 
of foliage^ artificially trained, the islands of San 
Lazzaro, San Servolo, San Clemente, La Grazia, the 
nether side of the Giudecca with the churches of 
the Zitelle and the Redentore ; and the many trees 
of the Public Garden, amidst whose foliage were 
still perceptible the lofty summits of San Giorgio, 
Maggiore, and the Campanile of San Marco. Nor 
needed the eye to rest here ; for still farther ex- 
ploring northwards, it could light upon the tall, 
thin tower of San Francesco della Vigna, and the 
leaning campanile, ready to fall, which looks down 
b 2 
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on the dome of San Pietro di Castello, until lately 
the Cathedral Church of Venice. And this young 
girl was anxiously, and not without trepidation, 
moving backwards and forwards in this tranquil 
garden of delights. Who was this fair incarnation 
of a poet's dream? Was she a child of other 
climes, or a daughter of the city of which the 
proverb says, " Vinegia, Vinegia, chi non ti vede, 
non ti pregia 1 ?" Why walked she here, so lonely 
at the approach of night 1 Listen, and I will tell. 

1 Shakspeare does not give us the continuation of this 
saying : 

" Ma chi t' ha troppo veduto 
Ti dispregia." 
"It is perhaps as well to have the whole truth told us." 
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CHAPTER II. 

BBOUT the commencement of this cen- 
tury, there lived near Aries, that old 
Roman city on the Rhone, so famed for 
female beauty, an elderly nobleman, sprung from the 
ancient house of Bauffremont. Born at a period 
when the aristocracy was omnipotent in France, 
he easily obtained, at an early age, the post of 
page of the bedchamber to Louis XV., that 
debauched sovereign, whose social crimes his 
virtuous successor expiated on the scaffold. After 
some years passed in attendance at Court, he 
obtained from his monarch a commission in 
the Garde Noble, in which position he distin- 
guished himself by fighting sanguinary duels, 
chiefly arising from questions of precedence. For 
the Marquis de Bauffremont was a very proud 
man, and he was also a very poor man. He in- 
herited from his ancestors a grand family name, 
and a very empty purse — two legacies which, when 
in conjunction, curse rather than bless the legatee. 
The young Marquis, sensitive with regard to the 
honour of his house, and sensitive with regard to 
his poverty, became soured in his temper, and this 
sourness of temper evaporated in numberless 
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furious quarrels with his brother officers. At last 
he had the misfortune to run through the body a 
rich parvenu, protected by the Controller General 
of Finances, who had rather coarsely given it as 
his opinion, at a wine party, that a long line of 
Louis d'or was more to be prized than a long line 
of ancestors. At that period, the Court being 
quasi bankrupt, financial considerations occupied 
the mind of the Government ; and most people 
were beginning to be of the same opinion with the 
victim of this unfortunate duel. The Controller 
General was of course furious, and his fury and 
wealth carried the Court with him ; so the young 
Marquis was publicly frowned on by the king, and 
publicly deprived of his commission, to the great 
joy of the financier clique at Court ; whilst the 
next week he was privately received, and amiably 
admonished by the courtly descendant of S. Louis : 
a company in a regiment leaving France on foreign 
service was quietly given him, and his health was 
vociferously drunk by every gentleman in his Chris- 
tian Majesty's army and navy. During many years, 
the Marquis de BaufFremont remained abroad, 
serving his country in the sultry climes of India, 
and the ice-bound regions of Canada, with un- 
daunted bravery and consummate prudence, until 
at last, being dangerously wounded in an obstinate 
engagement, he returned to France with the rank 
of full colonel, and the reputation of an excellent, 
although severe officer. Towards the close of the 
century he married a dowerless lady of the noble 
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family of Trazegnies, by whom he had only one 
child, a daughter. This beautiful child was the 
object of the tenderest affection on the part of the 
father ; and after the death of her mother, which 
occurred just as she had attained her eighth year, 
she became quite the object of his idolatry. He 
procured for her the ablest masters, he gave her to 
read the best authors; with affectionate care he 
constantly instilled into her the experiences which 
his own career in life had afforded him ; so that, 
by the time she had reached her nineteenth year, 
Mademoiselle de Bauffremont was regarded by all 
her circle of acquaintance as a prodigy of learning 
and beauty. At this juncture raged the war be- 
tween England and France ; and Napoleon Buona- 
parte, for the sake of annoying his great enemy, 
had seized all the English travellers between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty, who were to be found 
in France at the period of the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens. These he distributed in certain dis- 
tricts, where they were allowed their personal 
liberty on parole. Amongst the English prisoners 
stationed at Aries, was a young Mr. Percy, grand- 
son of an English nobleman. 

This young gendeman, having casually seen 
Mademoiselle de Bauffremont, became violently 
enamoured of her, and obtained an introduction 
to her father's house. The Marquis received Mr. 
Percy with stately courtesy, and extended to him 
the rites of hospitality, at which the young Marquise 
presided with inimitable grace. Dante says, " true 
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love, by love must ever be repaid;" and so the young 
lady returned the affection of her lover with equal 
warmth. For these young souls, Time no more 
existed, absorbed in the intenser potency of love. 

Their lives were no longer marked out by 
the vulgar periods of months, weeks, days, and 
hours ; but every detail, however trifling, of their 
mutual passion, was their clock, their calendar. 
Yet alas, when the Marquis was formally asked to 
bestow his daughter on the young Englishman, he 
indignantly refused, with an abruptness altogether 
foreign to his nature. In the first place, he was 
loth to lose the fond companion of his declining 
years, and secondly, he had, during his wars abroad, 
formed an inveterate antipathy to the English. But 
more than all, he was not content that his daughter 
should marry an untitled person. In vain did Mr. 
Percy explain to the Marquis, that in England a man 
might be a noble in every sense of the word, with- 
out being titled ; in vain did he and his loved one 
use every argument to bend the inflexible father. 
Nothing would avail, and at last the lover was in- 
formed, with cold politeness, that his presence at 
the Chateau de Bauffremont could no longer be 
tolerated. The consequences of this fatal step 
were a series of clandestine meetings, and a secret 
marriage, according to the rites of the Anglican 
Church, celebrated by an English clergyman, a 
brother detenu of the young Percy. A few months 
afterwards, the French Emperor suddenly ordered 
the prisoners at Aries to be transferred to Fontaine- 
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bleau, and then it' became necessary to inform the 
Marquis de Bauffremont that his daughter was a 
wife, and would soon become a mother. At this 
news he became furious, cursed his daughter, 
cursed her husband, cursed even in his blind rage 
their unborn offspring ; and before Mr. Percy 
could interfere, privately sent off the unfortunate 
lady to the care of a distant relation in a remote 
part of France. It was a long time ere the half- 
frenzied husband could have news of his wife ; and 
when they came, they brought grief to him rather 
than pleasure. For her letters were full of strange 
fantasies, and descriptions of wild dreams that she 
had dreamt, and unnatural bursts of merriment, 
and dark forebodings of a terrible fate. At length 
her letters ceased altogether ; and he was discon- 
solately left without any further knowledge of her 
fate. In the meanwhile, Mr. Percy's grandfather 
died, and his father, a confirmed invalid, succeeded 
to the peerage. Of course, as the young gentleman 
was now immediate heir to great family estates, it 
was necessary that he should return to his native 
land, and no means were left untried that he might 
effect his escape. He succeeded at last, and was 
received by his father with the most intense satis- 
faction. But here another difficulty presented it- 
self. Lord Percy was as bitterly prejudiced against 
the French as the Marquis de Bauffremont was 
against the English; and his son, after carefully 
sounding his father's disposition, soon assured him- 
self that to break the news to him in his then pre- 
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carious health, would be a most dangerous and un- 
feeling step. He therefore kept the marriage secret 
from all the world. 

Some few years elapsed, which to Mr. Percy 
seemed ages, when at length the Sesostris of the 
nineteenth century was beaten at all points by a 
combination of monarchs, who, for the occasion, 
had laid aside their usual miserable jealousies. He 
was beaten, and presented with the island of Elba 
as an indemnification for the loss of Europe. And 
then France no longer continued a prison for seven 
thousand English; but became a touring-ground 
for an incredible number of their compatriots, to 
whom no ten or eleven years' imprisonment had 
given a disgust of France and the French. Mr. 
Percy could not just then leave his father, who was 
in declining health ; but he charged a friend who 
was visiting the South of France, to make every 
inquiry about the family of BaufFremont In 
about six months, he received detailed news of 
every thing — nothing but woes. He heard that 
soon after his return to England, his beloved wife, 
who for months had shown symptoms of mental 
aberration, became lunatic. She used to read 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and imagine herself the 
heroine of those fables. By and by she came to 
read how the hapless Semele received Jove to her 
bed amid his thunders and lightnings, and how 
vivid flames consumed her : 

" Ergo moestissimus altum 
yEthera conscendit ; nutuquesequentia traxit 
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Nubila : quis nimbos immixtaque fulgura ventis 
Addidit, et tonitrus et inevitabile fulmen. 

Corpus mortale tumultus 
Non tulit aetherios ; donisque jugalibus ai-sit.'" 

And then she fancied that her husband had re- 
turned, and was approaching her; and that his 
face changed into that of her angry father, and 
that devouring flames of fire sprung out from him. 
And then she, in her frenzied terror, cast herself 
on the hearth, where a large fire was burning, and 
imagined, as the flames were scorching her, that 
she was the wretched Semele consumed of Jove. 
And when she was rescued, she gave premature 
birth to a child — a daughter, — and then quickly 
died, still in frenzy, and praying that her luckless 
offspring should be called Semele. 

And the beautiful child was not baptized Semele ; 
but I will call her Semele, because a parent's dying 
wishes are sacred. And the account continued 
that her father, blushing at his own barbarity, had 
sent for the child when it was a year old, and was 
lavishing on it the same love that he had once 
lavished on the mother : but that he never suffered 
the father's name to escape his lips. This news 
threw Mr. Percy into a profound melancholy, from 
which nothing could arouse him, not even the 
daily declension of his father's health. At last, so 
great was his impatience to see his daughter, that 
he resolved to set out for Aries, and had proceeded 
as far as Paris, when he received notice that Lord 
Percy was dying. He hastened back into the 
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country, just in time to fold in his arms his expiring 
parent, and to receive his last commands. Then 
ensued the grief of losing one he loved so much, 
mixed up with never-ceasing affairs, and the untried 
duties of his new station. His health, never very 
strong, entirely broke down. A cold, which he 
first caught at his father's funeral, clung to him 
with an ominous tenacity ; and being neglected, at 
last threw out symptoms of a typhoid character. 

In about a fortnight the father of Semele lay 
on his death-bed, dying slowly, agonized with the 
thought that he had never caressed the dear child 
of so dear a mother. Yet, all that he could do for 
her he did do. He could not leave her the en- 
tailed estates of his house ; but he left her all his 
personal property — a great sum. He acknowledged 
her as his legitimate daughter, and appointed 
trustees to protect her interests until she should 
come of age. He also appointed a distant relation 
of his own to be her personal guardian during her 
minority, and made arrangements that, in case the 
Marquis de Bauffremont made difficulties about 
giving her up altogether, she should at least pass 
half her time in England. Having made these 
testamentary dispositions, the father of Semele 
yielded up his last breath. 

Semele, then in about her eleventh year, was 
indeed a precocious incarnation of all female love- 
liness. No stereotyped, immovable loveliness, 
however, had she. At times she was even without 
beauty, whilst at other times she absolutely radiated 
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forth a beauty which lighted up the atmosphere 
around. Her figure was perfect, although perhaps 
too slight and fragile to justify prognostications of 
a long life. Luxuriant tresses of auburn hair, 
which in a strong light glistened as if powdered 
with gold dust, hung in rich masses over her grace- 
ful neck and shoulders. Her forehead was high 
and narrow, her cheeks of transparent, too trans- 
parent, clearness, and brilliancy. Her nose was 
not pf that monotonous regularity sculptured forth 
by Grecian men of art, a regularity betokening 
rather a passionless repose than the activity of an 
ever active soul : as if unwilling to be the con- 
spicuous rival of the eyes and mouth, it had the 
sole beauty of being an accessory to the harmony 
of the whole. Her mouth was not small, perhaps 
rather too large for the regularity of beauty ; but it 
was embellished by beautiful teeth, and most ex- 
pressive lips. These lips had no unchanging 
colour : over their full and perfectly chiselled 
surface the coral tint constantly came and went, 
just as it did over her cheeks, in momentary ac- 
cordance with the sunshine or clouds which passed 
in quick succession over the surface of her heart 
and brain ; nor did they require the assistance of 
the eyes to betray the emotions of the world within. 
And when the fair girl was happy, and laughed 
with her musical laugh, she spread a paradise 
around her. Yet in Semele's beautiful countenance, 
the mouth had powerful rivals in the eyes ; these 
were large, and of a bluish-grey colour, fringed 
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with long silky lashes of the darkest jet, and arched 
over by luxuriant brows of the same hue. They 
had not that lustrous expression that some women 
have, where all the lustre lies on the surface, and 
one can see no farther, and retires baffled from the 
scrutiny; neither were they like those which are 
trained by their owners to be always monotonously 
sparkling for supposed effect 

On the contrary, there were times when they 
were without any definite expression. When the 
soul slept, they slept ; but when the soul, whose out- 
posts they were, awoke, they awoke also; and 
what an awaking ! Grief, joy, indignation, pity, 
contempt, anger, were all pictured forth in them 
with such vivid force, that the beholder seemed 
to have before him a succession of dissolving views, 
in which these emotions were pourtrayed to the 
life. One drawback to their beauty was, that at 
times a sort of sad wildness seemed to pervade 
them, which filled the observer with strange feelings 
of dissatisfaction and presentiment Sometimes 
in the middle of her most mirthful outbreakings, 
she would suddenly check herself, and assume 
quite a piteous expression of wonder and terror 
combined, until a flood of tears happily relieved 
her. At other times, during her studies, she would 
become entranced and immovable ; the light of 
her eyes would retreat into the interior of the 
sockets, and her lips would mutter inarticulate 
sentences. When questioned on the subject, she 
would reply, that she saw beautiful shapes and 
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heard melodious voices addressing her, and asking 
her questions. If pressed to say more, she would 
answer half-seriously, half-playfully, that her friends 
would not come again if she divulged their secrets. 
It may easily be conceived that a child of such pre- 
cocious psychological development, required an 
education which should tend to check rather than 
stimulate the wild aspirations of the imagination. 

But it was not so to be. For her instruction indeed, 
the best of masters were found ; but with regard to 
that much more comprehensive process, her educa- 
tion, she was without a guide. Her grandfather 
looked upon her with a strange mixture of affection 
and an ill-denned dread, as of a being of another 
world, and although he at times directed her studies, 
yet he never ventured either directly or indirectly 
to tone or modify her character. He placed a 
well-stocked library at her disposition, unfortunately 
without reserve, and she eagerly read works tha 
stimulated rather than restrained her too ardent 
imagination. Old pagan classic lore was her 
especial delight, and she loved to spurn the present, 
with all its commonplace, and bathe her daring 
spirit in the mythic atmosphere of the remote past ; 
that pagan past which concentred the Christian's 
Eternal Paradise within a few joyous sunny years 
of adoration of the sensuous and beautiful. Neither 
did she find a fitting guide in her father's kins- 
woman. Miss Lockhart was in religion and morals 
the strictest of Puritans, and her cold common- 
sense views of things shocked the warm and 
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idealistic sensibilities of her pupil. Thus the young 
girl was thrown back into herself, and having no 
outward confidante, made her own heart her con- 
fidante, and communed with it alone. This depriva- 
tion of external sympathies, this living to oneself, 
begets, in the majority of cases, intense egotism, 
I do not say coarse selfishness, but an egotism 
which makes self the soul of one's own universe 
of thought, and isolates it from all surrounding 
influences. 

In the ordinary acceptation of selfishness, Semele 
was the most unselfish creature conceivable, the 
most constant of friends, the tenderest of nurses, 
the kindest of mistresses. But she had a way of 
retiring from the outer world and taking refuge in 
an inner world of her own, there to indulge in 
vivid day-dreams generated by a vivid fancy. Her 
soul was continually shining in a morbid light of 
its own — a dangerous mental process for a pre- 
cocious girl of fifteen. Not that she was incapable 
of taking her part in every-day life. To whatever 
duty she devoted her energies, in that she excelled, 
whether in household affairs, or judicious sugges- 
tions, or brilliant conversation. But all this was a 
burthen to her, and she longed for the moment 
when she could get away into her own dear realms 
of phantasy and imagination, there to opiate her 
soul with waking visions evoked from the world of 
shadows. At this juncture she found a book in 
the library of her father's mansion, as unfit for such 
a mental organization as may well be imagined. 
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It contained the " Memorable Relations " of the 
amiable Swedish Mystic, Count Swedenborg. 
There she read how a too sensitive, or rather 
diseased imagination, carried the writer into the 
realms of spirits ; and how at pleasure he could 
invade the Blissful Land, or the Citta Dolente, 
and bring back a detailed account of the half- 
happiness of the good and the half-misery of the 
bad, how they stood, or walked, or dwelt, or pined, 
or amused themselves whilst waiting for that Judg- 
ment Day, which should develope to full accom- 
plishment their joys or woes as denizens of heaven 
or hell. Books, also, teeming with Cabalistic and 
Rosicrucian lore, she eagerly studied; and her 
inquisitive mind kept pace with the most daring 
day-dreams of the most visionary alchymists. 
The consequence of this fantastic course of read- 
ing was, that Semele at the age of twenty became 
a wondrous compound of Poetry, Paganism, Mystic 
Christianity, and exaggerated doctrines of the Rosy 
Cross, so ably derided by the Abb6 de Villars in his 
Comte de Gabalis. In these shadowy realms her 
soul lived, and when she ventured upon the realities 
of human life, she felt and acted like one on a 
voyage away from a beloved home, who hastens to 
return to it after the shortest possible interval. 
Thus flowed on the days of this beautiful girl, un- 
brightened by any human sympathies ; untouched 
by any absorbing sentiment of friendship or of love. 
It may easily be imagined that suitors were not 
wanting for the hand of one so fair and so rich. 

c 
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During her alternate residences in England and 
France, Semele, before she had attained her twenty- 
first year, counted amongst her admirers the noblest 
of both countries. But her heart, dwelling in a 
dream-land of its own, had no capacity for human 
love. One who holds spiritual intercourse with 
creations of his own fancy, on which he has be- 
stowed the attributes of perfection, is little likely 
to be satisfied with, much less to yearn after, the 
companionship of personages of real life. Amid 
her many admirers, Semele could not find one who 
came up to her ideas of physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual beauty. She had fixed her imaginary 
standard so high, that all reality would for certain 
come far short of it. Thus she found all the 
society around her, both of men and women, flat 
and spiritless. Clever women nearly always despise 
their own sex, and cling to the conversation and 
society of men, whom they generally find to have 
more practical minds, and to be less imbued with 
frivolities and littlenesses of character. Semele, 
on the contrary, classed men and women in the 
same category, as equally incapable of possessing 
the attributes of that perfection which she pictured 
forth to herself as alone worthy of her admiration 
and adoration. 

And now the time drew near when the heroine 
of my story, by attaining her majority, was to be 
emancipated from the control of her guardians, 
and to have the absolute disposal of her very large 
heritage. She determined to visit Switzerland, 
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there to seek, amid the recesses of the Bernese 
Alps, amid the choice places of inanimate nature, 
that realization of her longings after the perfect 
which was denied her, as she imagined, in her daily 
intercourse with her kind. It was with no ordinary 
presentiments that Semele made preparations for 
her journey. Very sensitive and highly refined 
minds are, of course, more accessible to spiritual 
influences than mere animal organizations. The 
defect in Semele's character was, that the animal 
element found no place there. Aspiring after a 
visionary ideal, she trampled sense under her feet. 
Now, we are all surrounded by spiritual voices ever 
ready to influence us if we can refine our senses 
enough to enable us to understand the language 
they speak. To Semele, then, who had thrown 
down the walls of sense, and opened her innermost 
soul to the comings and goings of these spiritual 
voices, presentiments were not, as with others, misty, 
uncertain forebodings not to be fully depended 
upon, but prophetic realities of intense clearness. 
She had a vivid instinctive perception that she 
should never return to the scenes of her childhood, 
and she acted up to that instinct. She made her 
friends valuable presents; she pensioned the old 
servants of her house, she made her testamentary 
dispositions ; she distributed large sums of money 
among the surrounding poor. This done, she 
commenced her journey, accompanied by her faith- 
ful friend and kinswoman, Miss Lockhart, whom, 
with all her natural rigidity of character and an 
c 2 
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unpoetdcal temperament, she yet loved with the 
respectful affection of a daughter. And this love 
was reciprocated in a tenfold degree by Miss Lock- 
hart. Icy exteriors often veil the warmest affec- 
tions; even as the fiercest volcanoes are crusted 
over with perpetual snows. 

When Semeie arrived in Thoune, she was so 
fascinated by the natural beauties which its neigh- 
bourhood enjoyed, that she determined to make 
it her head-quarters, and thence take short journeys 
in the vicinity. And indeed she revelled in this 
paradise ; yes ! an undoubted paradise, had it not 
been inhabited by Swiss. On the translucent 
waters of the lakes of Thoune and Brienz ; on the 
banks of the rapid Aar ; amid the spray of the 
Staubbach, or the Giessbach falling in vast folds as 
of delicate drapery ; in the valleys of Grindelwald 
and Lauterbrunnen ; climbing the desolate heights 
of the Gross Scheideck and the Wengern Alp; 
amid pine forests and glaciers ; gazing at the snowy 
glories of the Monch, the Silberhorn, the Wetter- 
horn, the Finster-Aarhorn, the Faulhorn, and the 
unapproachable Jungfrau, — was Semeie to be found, 
searching after Beauty in its most concentrated 
form. And indeed to her eyes, did the inanimate 
nature around afford groupings of unsurpassable 
loveliness — glorious haunts where the great Spirit 
of Beauty might be supposed to dwell. But the 
sensitive and fastidious mind of Semeie revolted 
at the venal race which peopled these fair valleys, 
these rugged mountain heights. She discovered 
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that the Swiss had made all the natural sublimities 
of their country subservient to an organized system 
of extortion from strangers ; that the glories of the 
Jungfrau were estimated by them as a profitable 
show, and nothing more. As she communed with 
surrounding rugged solitudes, amid the thunderings 
of the near crashing Lawine ; as her eye ranged over 
an interminable landscape ; as she gazed upon 
dazzling, snowy peaks capriciously girdled and 
crowned by sun-illumined fleecy vapours, so that 
she knew not where earth ended and heaven began ; 
just, indeed, as her mind, inebriated with so much 
beauty, would fain have held converse with the 
spirit of nature, — she was continually recalled to 
earthly recollections by sturdy mendicants, rudely 
demanding her attention, by firing of guns, blowing 
of horns, wrestling, or eructating with irregular 
jerks inharmonious howls, called by them Swiss 
melodies. In vain did she remove to more in- 
accessible heights, more appalling solitudes. Swiss 
love of money followed the rich traveller even 
there ; and Semele at last, worried by their importu- 
nities, and ruffled by their presence, could see in the 
descendantsof the conquerors at Morgarten, Laupen, 
Sempach, Morat, and Granson, merely beggars and 
extortionists. And then she was wont to take 
lonely walks during the quiet watches of the night, 
under the scintillating glances of the keen, earnest 
stars, heaven's untiring, everlasting sentinels. 

One night, a sultry August night it was, she 
ascended an eminence overlooking the city, where 
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repose the ashes of the dead. She was quite alone, 
for she had ordered her servants to await her on 
the outside. The moon was at full, and threw a 
dubious radiance upon this fairest of earthly scenes. 
She stood contemplating the triple peak of the 
Virgin Mountain, chastely clad with everlasting 
snows, whose base seemed to rise out of the still, 
translucent waters of the lake laid out before her. 
On her right frowned bare giant cliffs abruptly 
rising from verdant meadows. To her left rose 
lofty hills clothed with pine forests ; whilst behind 
her stretched away into the far horizon, fertile, well- 
wooded, undulating plains, washed by the rapid, 
winding waters of the Aar. And as the maiden 
turned from side to side, unknowing where to per- 
manently fix her gaze, so beautiful was all, a feeling 
of inspiration pervaded her senses ; her fragile form 
seemed to dilate ; her eye shot forth gleams of 
strange intelligence, an involuntary shudder shook 
her frame, until at length, convulsed like her of 
old, at Delphi, she, turning towards the Jungfrau, 
half breathless, and not without hesitation, in 
agitated undertones, thus spoke : — 

" O Virgin Queen of Alpine heights ! whose 
fairest brow unmelting snows encircle ; in thy calm 
presence, as thou reposest under the broad disk of 
an autumn moon, I, a pilgrim from a distant land, 
in search, perhaps, of the unattainable, give utter- 
ance to the one indefinite longing, which for many 
a year has agitated the recesses of my else tranquil 
heart Long has my soul craved after the Beau-. 
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tiful in its infinitude of fonhs, whether expressed in 
human lineaments, or in inanimate things grouped 
or in detail. But never have I found what seemed 
to me a perfect concentration of the Beautiful; 
never have I experienced a reality corresponding 
with my own imagination's archetype. But if, 
throughout all ages, good and evil, the virtues, 
vices, and passions, the elements, nay, the very 
forests, fountains, and rivers, have been figured 
forth and represented to our senses under well- 
defined forms,concentrating their various attributes ; 
if mere human beauty has found its concentration 
and full development in the persons of mythic god 
or goddess, surely the glorious principle of aesthetic 
Beauty, Beauty not only embracing the animate in 
creation, but also the inanimate ; Beauty springing 
from a just admixture of opposite elements, work- 
ing together in harmonious brotherhood, and woo- 
ing our human senses to acknowledge and appre- 
ciate their exquisite proportions ; Beauty, which 
acting upon us here on earth in an indefinable 
manner, raises our thoughts from a mere animal 
existence, and refines us into a preparation for our 
existence as spirits, when a far grander and more 
divine beauty will be figured forth to us in the 
Beatific Vision ; Beauty which in fact typifies here on 
earth the Hereafter in other spheres, — this Beauty, 
this glorious object of solemn ecstasy, must possess 
some wondrous, scarce comprehensible spirit, which 
shall act as the reflection, the representative, the 
visible personification of all its divine attributes. 
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If such a spirit exist, these glorious precincts might 
well be his chosen dwelling-place. I, therefore, by 
all the indefinable love-longings after the Beautiful, 
which have for many a day invaded and occupied 
my heart, summon this Spirit of Beauty to my 
presence." 

Scarce had the maiden spoken, when surround- 
ing nature gave signs of agitation. A black cloud 
veiled the broad surface of the moon, and shed a 
lurid light over the landscape ; a breeze ruffled the 
smooth bosom of the lake, from whose depths issued 
low, inarticulate moanings ; the adjacent pine-forests 
bent and strained as under the influence of a mighty 
blast, whilst white, feathery vapours veiled the 
haughty crest of the hitherto unclouded Jungfrau. 

Then almost immediately, this passing spasm 
of nature in her travail ceased. The moon shone 
forth in tranquil splendour, the Jungfrau reared 
its visible summits into the recesses of unclouded 
ether; the lake and forests resumed their still 
repose, and a clear and most melodious voice, 
in softest undertone, which seemed to issue 
from the circumjacent atmosphere, was heard 
to say : " O child of many daring thoughts ! thou 
who hast fixed thy maiden affections on other than 
human objects ; ages on ages have swept over the 
ever-agitated race of man, yet no daring voice, till 
now, has summoned me from my calm retreats. 
Other spirits, good and evil, have left their haunts 
at the commands or entreaties of mortals : I, never. 
When the Creator of all things framed this fair 
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universe, and pronounced His six days' labour to be 
very good, I, too, the essence of all this beauty, 
sprang into existence ; for know, that each thing 
visible has its invisible duplicate, just as the human 
body possesses its accompanying soul, and that 
even as the body and soul act upon and modify 
one the other, so act upon each other the Visible 
and Invisible. Thus the circumambient space is 
infinitely peopled with most subtile, and to mortal 
ken, incomprehensible forms. When the palpable 
springs into existence, its impalpable brother floats 
invisibly about it ; does it change, so changes the 
brother, does it decay or perish, its airy kinsman 
also fades away, and is not This is the immutable 
law of such spiritual natures, save the soul of man, 
which, sprung from an immortal source, cannot on 
the death of the body fade into nothingness, being 
itself immortal. But the time will come when I, 
the spirit, or soul, or shadow, or reflection, or con- 
centration, call it what you will, of visible earthly 
glories, must cease to exist. When the universe 
shall become a desolate ruin, and its glories disap- 
pear, even as the track of a bird through the air, 
or the pathway of a ship's keel in the waves, then I, 
too, must lose all consciousness of being, and follow 
the lost forms of my once beauteous kindred into the 
cold vacuous realms of absolute annihilation." . 

And then Semele, entranced by the voice of 
the Spirit hovering near, which softly descended, 
dewlike, in awe-inspiring harmony, replied : " O 
wondrous Spirit, that hast deigned to listen to 
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my prayer and to hold converse with me, a creature 
of clay, feeble so long as this frail body endures, 
but at some future time not distant, more potent 
than thyself, because immortal, recount unto me 
more fully thy nature, thy attributes, thy powers." 
To whom the Spirit answered: "O maiden, 
searcher after deep mysteries, that wouldest dive 
into the depths of superhuman knowledge shut 
out from thy kind, fain would I refuse thy earnest 
prayer ; for such knowledge tends to bitterness of 
spirit rather than happiness. Yet, how refuse 
thee ! thee, who by strict abstinence from all 
pleasures of sense and worldly delights, and nightly 
and daily researches into spiritual natures, hast 
fitted thyself to hold converse with them ! For 
spirit naturally clings to spirit resembling one 
the other in essence, though possibly differing in 
degree. Understand, then, that I am a subtile, 
spiritual existence, emanating or exhaled from all 
that is beautiful in the material Universe ; that I 
float or hover, a tutelary spirit, round every object, 
animate or inanimate, which it has pleased the 
Great Master to create, excelling in perfections ; 
and that I have power committed to me of so 
influencing human senses, that they shall fully per- 
ceive and lovingly appreciate those glories of which 
I am the invisible reflection. Thus between human 
perceptions and all that nature has of Beauty, 
I am the unfailing interpreter ; through me alone 
can Beauty be comprehended by the denser faculties 
of the human soul, of its own nature dwelling in 
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twilight. And so, when man gazes at the life- 
producing sun, rolling along midst a thunder that 
his dulled senses cannot hear; or at the moon, 
mistress of the winds and tides, careering with 
chequered motion through labyrinths of fleecy 
clouds ; or at the keen, earnest, patient stars, 
arbiters of human destinies, scintillating watchers 
of infinite space, exhausting eternity whilst they 
weave their mystic dance, not without strange music 
of many tones, around some mystic centre; or at the 
ocean, maddened under the scourge of the storm- 
blast, or peacefully reflecting with myriad hues the 
departing glories of the orb of day as he trembles at 
the gates of the west ; or at fair human forms like 
thine, O maiden ; or at a glorious landscape such 
as this around, combining snowy Alp, forest of many 
hues, translucent lake, river rushing joyously, fer- 
tile plain, brown with rich corn and studded with 
many habitations, — all mingled together in beauty- 
breathing brotherhood; or at the exquisite and 
intricate organization of the meanest flower that 
grows ; or at the various art-groupings that some 
men, not without inspiration, have called into exist- 
ence ; — when man gazes at bright objects such as 
these, and feels inebriated with a feeling he cannot 
at first comprehend, and raised far away from his 
frail fleshly dwelling — it is I, a subtile exhalation of 
all this Beauty, who act upon his eye and brain, and 
lead his purified spirit onward, onward, until it fully 
embrace with a comprehensive ecstasy all that it sees 
around, and, re-acting on the objects seen, clothe 
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them with a still intenser radiance. Yes ! I am 
indeed the Spirit of Beauty ; for it is I who am ra- 
diated forth from all the glories of Nature and her 
foster-sister Art." 

Long after this ^Eolian melody had ceased, did 
Semele remain rooted to the earth, in deepest 
trance ; for her outward senses had been called 
into her heart's centre, there to share at the 
feast of this banquet of the soul. At length she 
roused herself, and yet in dreamy ecstasy, thus 
spoke : " O divine Spirit ; at last I have found 
thee, thee, The long desired ! This then is the 
blissful end of many nights of watching and days 
of wearing study. Away all earthly friendships, 
away all mortal loves ; henceforth I will be thine, 
thine alone, thou shalt be my celestial lover, my 
celestial instructor, with thee only will I hold 
communion. But, O Spirit, concentration of all 
beauteous forms that be, grant me, thine im- 
passioned votary, one request, one only. Appear 
in some visible shape that shall figure forth to my 
vision all thy wondrous attributes." 

Then breathed around the maiden a scarce per- 
ceptible murmur of the surrounding air, sadly 
rising and then sadly dying away in most mourn- 
ful cadences. " O daughter of the first mother of 
the human race, who lost paradise by ambitious 
longings after the forbidden, art thou not content 
with having summoned me, hitherto unsummoned, 
from my inaccessible retreats ? Art thou not con- 
tent with having held converse with a spirit yet 
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unknown to the human race? Wouldest thou 
behold that spirit radiating forth those glories, 
clothed in which he may never appear but before 
One, compared to whom all earths magnificence 
is most vile? Knowest thou that were I to 
present myself to thee, wielding the least of my 
attributes, thy feeble vision, thy limited senses, 
thy frail body, could not endure my presence for a 
moment, but, overwhelmed by my majesty, would 
instantaneously droop away amongst the things 
that have been but are not ; how much then would 
ruin, utter ruin, overtake thee, were I to appear 
before thee garbed with all the ineffable attributes 
of my power!" 

To whom Semele, pale, half-breathless, but 
with unflinching courage, thus replied : " O 
potent Spirit, thou forgettest that I, having lived 
in the world of spirits, that real, enduring world, 
rather than in this nether world, crowded with 
phantoms and illusions, fear not what men call 
death. Thy stern forebodings can only affect 
the frail case which holds immured the infant 
Psyche. Let it be broken, then, never so soon, 
this fleshly prison ; and the bright vision, unfolding 
its stiffened wings, shall joyously direct its flight 
back towards the light from which it originally 
sprung. Appear then to me in all thy glories, 
brightest of spirits, come what may." 

To whom the Spirit answered in mournful under- 
tones : "O daring maiden, why wilt thou, like a 
stately argosy, venture into an unknown ocean 
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where destruction is inevitable, instead of holding 
on thy prosperous voyage in peace and content? 
Thou art young and beautiful; all that men call 
blessings cling to thee. Wilt thou give up all, all, 
the love of thy kind, the love of life that nature has 
implanted in mortals, nay, even the love of wander- 
ing amid those bright spots of earth which I 
clothe with my radiance? And for what? One 
glance at the ineffable ; and then, destruction and 
darkness. Be advised, maiden. Live on amidst 
thy kind, sympathizing, and sympathized with, and 
enjoy all the beauties that earth yields, in gradual 
contemplation, rather than in one short, death- 
giving spasm of concentration. And yearn not after 
communings with spirits. Remember that when thy 
spirit was clothed with flesh, it was to the end that 
it should perform human duties towards surrounding 
humanity. This thou forgettest or despisest" 

To this the maiden reckless, thus replied : "Spirit, 
thou knowest not the power of woman's will. The 
mind of woman differs from that of man ; for whilst 
man is guided by cold, prudent reason, woman is 
impelled by warm, ungovernable feeling. This 
feeling, developed to indefinable proportions, urges 
me to behold with my outward organ of vision, the 
eye, that object of adoration which I have long 
beheld with my inward organ of vision, the soul. 
Long have I pined after this interview; weary 
watchings have I endured to win it ; and now, 
that the great vision is within my reach, must I 
lose it? No! Spirit of Beauty! thou who in 
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words of fire hast even now revealed thyself to me, 
I command thee by this token, not unknown to the 
wisest of men, chief of God's chosen people, to 
appear visibly before me, robed in the quintessence 
of all thy attributes and glories. I make the 
mystic sign, must I say the word, that terrible 
word, disinterred from the recesses of the Book of 
Mysteries V 1 

And then all nature round seemed to shudder 
with anguish, and its beauty seemed to grow dim. 
And an earnest imploring voice came soughing 
from amidst the neighbouring pine forests, and 
sadly whispered : " Oh ! say not that dread word, 
harbinger of thy destruction, fairest of earthly 
beings. Wait, oh, wait ! I will reveal myself unto 
thee, but not now, not here. On the margin of 
the far Adriatic, vexed with sudden storms, is 
seated a glorious city, Venice by name. This 
city, rich in all beauty, beauty of the past, beauty 
of the present, is my favourite haunt; theret it 
pleaseth me to dwell Come to me there, and in 
a fair island, perfumed with roses, between its 
eastern limits and the sea, at the soft hour of 
twilight, thou shalt find me a willing minister of 
thy most unlimited wishes." Thus said the com- 
passionate spirit, willing to temporize with his 
maddened votary, and hoping that change of scene 
and climate might cause her to waive her fatal 
determination. Some half inaudible words she 
answered; but no voice issued more from the 
surrounding atmosphere. The spirit was mute. 
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And Semele, after staying some minutes in wild 
delirious trance, dreaming of her unearthly lover, 
left the fair spot, determined to meet him at the 
distant trysting-place. 

And so she left Thoune, nature's choicest spot, 
and voyaged towards Lucerne, and then passed that 
tranquil mirror, reflecting the grim mountain bear- 
ing the name of him who yielded the god-like 
Galilaean, Man of Sorrows, to the maddened children 
of Abraham. And then she crossed the region of 
perpetual snows, and descended into the fertile 
plains of Lombardy, that rich garden stained with 
so much rival blood. 

This, then, is the history of the fair girl who, at 
the hour of twilight, listening to the soft sound of 
the Ave Maria, tremulously wafted over the water, 
walked rapidly to and fro in the garden of Santa 
Elena, in the Venetian lagune, waiting the arrival 
of her celestial visitant Presently she remained 
tranquilly standing on the open grass-plot at the 
extremity of the garden, which looks towards the 
church of Santa Elisabetta del Lido. The amaran- 
thine tint in the western sky, and on the water, had 
already faded into sombre violet, precursor of 
night ; Venus was glittering in the east, and the 
great constellations were beginning to assert a dim 
radiance. Almost absolute silence reigned around, 
scarce broken by the light dip of the oar of some 
passing gondola, or the voices of fishermen setting 
their nets far away on the lagune, voices which 
had an unnatural distinctness, inasmuch as the 
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forms from which they emanated were too distant 
to be distinguished. And soon, a soft breath, so 
soft, so subtle, as to be more a perception of some 
inner than outer sense, seemed to agitate the 
surrounding air, and the same clear, melodious 
undertone that had imparadised her soul as she 
gazed on the region of perpetual snows, glided, inde- 
pendently as it were of the medium of the senses, 
into the heart's core of Semele, as she silently 
watched in the soft Italian twilight. And the voice 
said, " O maiden, craving after the forbidden, the 
promise that I made thee, I now fulfil. Obedient 
to thy wishes, I await thy commands, all-hoping that 
thou wilt no longer persist in forcing me to become 
the unwilling instrument of thy destruction." 

Then answered the maiden: "Compassionate 
Spirit, that wouldest dash away the charmed goblet, 
my life's elixir, already raised to my lips, no power, 
not even thine, object of my worship, shall hinder 
me from gazing on thy visible glories." 

" At least," answered the Spirit, still willing to 
prolong so fair an existence, "before thou sacri- 
ficest thyself on the altar of Beauty, thou wilt not 
refuse to visit, and wander over, step by step, one 
of the grandest of my temples'? I will be thy 
invisible guide, I will be hovering near thee, never 
failing to, point out to thee all the superb excel- 
lencies of the sacred precincts." 

" Be it so," answered the maiden, with a scarce 
suppressed sigh. "The accomplishment of my 
longings is still deferred ; but yet what more perfect 

D 
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preparation can there be for the appreciation of 
the great mystery than the study of ks every 
particle in detail? For many days, O ! thou yet unde- 
fined shape of Beauty, will we wander together over 
this thy haunt of predilection, and I will drink deep 
of all its delights, thou being my cup-bearer. Each 
glory shall serve but as a stepping-stone to a yet 
more exceeding glory, until at length, braced for 
the great trial, I shall be the more prepared to fix 
my long-sustained gaze upon the concentration of 
all glory, Beauty itself visibly shaped forth in all its 
unutterable intensity." 

To this the departing Spirit sadly answered : 
" No gaze shalt thou have, that may not be. Before 
thine eyes shall glance one flash, but what a flash I 
And then — darkness, utter, utter darkness." 
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CHAPTER III. 

|HEN Semele first arrived at Venice, she 
took up her residence at a large hotel on 
the Riva degli Schiavoni, once belonging 
to the family Bernardo, built in the Pointed style 
of architecture at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century '. Under her windows ran a spacious quay, 
crowded with people clad in a variety of costumes, 
and speaking a diversity of tongues. Before her, 
as she stood on the balcony, lay the island of St. 
•Giorgio Maggiore, once, in very old times, crowned 
with cypresses, and refreshing the eye with its 
verdure; now groaning under the weight of a 
Renaissance church, barracks, and artillery. To 
her right extended the Giudecca, with its two 
Palladian churches, and its spacious channel; on 
her left appeared the foliage of the Public Gardens 
— work of the French, — whilst farther away in the 
background, defending the port from the waves of 
the Adriatic, ran the narrow strip of land sparsely 
tenanted, called, #car i&xqv, the Lido, although it 
is only one of four lidi or littorali which shut in the 

1 Some would call this palace Central Gothic, others would 
say that this and its fellows in style were the gorgeous off- 
. spring of the civilization which existed in Egypt and Syria 
under the Caliphs. 
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lagunes from the ocean. But her suite was too 
numerous to remain long at an hotel; so she 
determined on making the circuit of Venice, and 
fixing her residence in a private palace, the situa- 
tion of which should most please her. 

In a gondola she floated along off the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, rendezvous of innumerable " trabaccoli,' • 
two-masted coasting vessels, from the Dalmatian 
and Istrian ports. She then passed the south 
entrance to the arsenal, the " Arzana de' Viniziani " 
of Dante, rounded the Giardini Publichi, rowed 
under the interminable wall which bounds the 
north side of the arsenal, and pursued her course 
along the Fondamenta Nuove, having on the right 
the Cemetery and Murano, that once renowned 
island, peopled, in times long passed, by fugitives 
from Hunnic and Lombard ravagers, and later, 
birthplace or favourite haunt of many learned 
spirits, — island, whose glass manufacturers' daugh- 
ters were considered worthy to mate with Venetian 
patricians. Thence the gondola coasted along by 
the Campo di Marte — drill-ground for Austrian 
troops — and soon arrived in the canal of the Giu- 
decca off a Fondamenta called " Le Zattere," once 
crowded with charcoal-laden rafts. And then she 
passed down the Grand Canal and the Canareggio, 
and afterwards returned by the same route to her 
starting-point. Thus Semele, by this tour of super- 
ficial inspection, could comprehend the plan of 
Venice, and judge of the site where she would be 
most pleased to reside. The Grand Canal pleased 
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her not as a residence; it was too much in the 
world for her fastidious spirit, shrinking as it did 
from over-contact with its kind. She imagined, 
and rightly, that the continual passage before her 
windows of gondolas bearing their prying freights, 
and large boats of commerce navigated by noisy 
boatmen, ever quarrelling with their sole weapon, 
the tongue, would be an unbearable interruption to 
her meditative, studious habits. She felt that she 
would be shut in too much amid stone and water, 
and be deprived of her greatest pleasure, — verdure 
around, and sea or mountains in the distance. 
She without hesitation fixed her residence in a 
large palace at the northern extremity of Venice, 
near the church of Our Lady of the Garden. The 
view from the balcony of the first floor, or Piano 
Nobile, of this palace was a thing of enchantment. 
Below was a fertile garden rich with gay flowers, and 
intersected by straight alleys sheltered from the 
rays of the sun by vines trained on trellis-work. 
Fig, almond, peach, and pomegranate trees were 
studded here and there, whilst some funereal 
cypresses toned down the laughing scene around. 
To the garden succeeded an extensive grass plot, 
having in the midst a large, empty basin of stone, pre- 
sided over by some colossal water-deity, attitudiniz- 
ing in all the mannerism of seventeenth-century art. 
This lawn terminated in a balustrade slightly raised 
above the level of the lagune, the waters of which 
caressed its base with their ripplings. About a mil$ 
away in front, couched upon the mirror-like sea, lay 
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the island of Murano, rich with fair gardens, and 
displaying its two massive church towers, one un- 
crowned with cupola. To the right of Murano, 
and about half a mile apart from it, gleamed in the 
clear atmosphere the church of San Michele and 
the walls of its adjoining cemetery ; whilst far away 
in the lagune, occupying a point of view just mid- 
way between these two islands, reposed on the 
distant waves the little island of San Francesco 
nel Deserto, with its group of cypresses, where the 
Seraphic teacher, returning from Egypt in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, spent many years 
in a rude dwelling constructed by his own hands. 
Nor from the upper rooms of the palace could she 
fail to see in the distance the islands of Mazzorbo 
and Burano, inhabited by lace-makers and fisher- 
men ; and above all, the massive tower of Torcello 
standing lonely, like a spirit evoked from the waves 
to act as the sleepless watcher of the lagunes. 
On the extreme left lay the continuation of the 
great fertile Lombard plain, decreasing in fertility 
as it approaches the swampy borders of the la- 
gunes ; and in the background of all towered into 
the heavens in several stages the snow-clad bizarre- 
shaped Carnic Alps which separate Venetia from 
Germany, aptly called the iron walls of Italy. No 
wonder was it that Semele was drawn as by en- 
chantment to dwell within this magic circle of 
beauty. Three hundred years before, great and 
ingenious minds such as Titian, Sansovino, Na- 
vagero, Pietro Aretino, and Sanmicheli were wooed 
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to recreate in this favoured spot ; and in a spacious 
mansion near, since called II Casino degli Spiriti, 
probably germinated those flashes of genius and 
triumphs of art which have illustrated the Italian 
name throughout all lands. 

Besides Miss Lockhart, Semele was accompanied 
by a physician who had been strongly recom- 
mended to her on account of his character and 
talents. Dr. Anderson was a middle-aged Scotch- 
man, who had travelled in all parts of the globe, 
and who, a practical cosmopolitan, intelligent and 
unprejudiced, considered every country his home 
where he was well treated. 

No two persons could present greater contrasts 
of character than Semele's dame de eompagnie and 
physician. She was austere in morals, and a pro- 
fessed Puritan in religion. He was neither a 
professor of one or the other — in fact, he outwardly 
professed less than he felt She was stiff and un- 
approachable to strangers : he welcomed all alike, 
made himself agreeable to all alike, saw through 
their character at a glance, and afterwards pour- 
trayed them to the life in a few satirical touches, 
— much to her disgust, who considered such con- 
duct as wanting in sincerity. He was liked and 
courted by every one as a good companion : she 
was respected and feared; for people never got 
over the chill of her first reception. He had all 
manner, and little heart : she a deep, unflinching 
affection for those who took the trouble to get be- 
neath her surface. Miss Lockhart feared the light 
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shafts of Dr. Anderson's irony ; and the doctor at 
times felt uncomfortable when the lady, startled 
at the free-spoken boldness of his opinions, indig- 
nantly told him some home truths with great 
sincerity of language. So they had a mutual 
respect one for the other, founded not on love, but 
on fear, a more practical basis. They were, how- 
ever, united on one point, and that was love for 
the lady whom they accompanied. Miss Lockhart 
doated on her as if she had been her own child, 
and strange to say, austere as she was, seemed to 
ignore the eccentricities of her character. The 
doctor not only loved her for her talents and good- 
ness, but with medical curiosity, took immense 
interest in studying a psychological development 
so rare and so capricious. 

As soon as the lady of my story had arranged 
herself with her two companions and suite of ser- 
vants in her residence, she began to lay open the 
mine of beauty which surrounded her, and to 
extract the golden ore. For many days did the 
soft breath of the Venetian south-east wind fan her 
fevered cheek, whilst she penetrated into the fast- 
nesses beautiful yet bizarre of the city of seventy 
islands and three hundred bridges*. Sometimes 
she swept rapidly over the surface of the lagune in 
a gondola rowed by four gondoliers, sometimes she 

* Venice now contains (about) 20,000 houses, 110,000 in- 
habitants, 2148 streets; it is two and a half miles in length 
from east to west, one and three-quarters from north to south, 
and is six and a quarter miles in circumference. 
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staidly passed along with two boatmen only ; some* 
times she floated dreamily alone towards Murano 
in a small frail bark which she learned to manage 
with singular dexterity. At times she would thread 
her way on foot through the narrow, tortuous alleys, 
or calli of Venice. Now she would be accom- 
panied by her physician and her friend, or followed 
by her maggiorduomo ; and now she would wish 
to be left quite alone. And the loving Spirit was 
always filling the circumambient atmosphere with 
his invisible presence, watching over her as a 
tutelary deity, leading her to spots where was to 
be found beauty most concentred; and ever 
ready with his eloquent communings to satisfy the 
inquisitive cravings of her restless soul. 

Hand in hand did these two fair creations, the 
visible and the invisible, drink in the various beauties 
that surrounded them, sometimes amid most elo- 
quent silence, sometimes amid the mingling of 
voices, the voice of the mortal rich in its varying 
tones of deep emotion, and the voice of the Spirit 
floating zephyr-like in low, fitful breathings of strange 
yet ravishing melody. 

To divert herself from the morbid tension to 
which her heart and brain were unceasingly sub* 
jected, Semele would take long walks through the 
narrow and labyrinthine passages that intersect the 
city. In these perambulations the most bizarre 
and grotesque objects presented themselves con- 
tinually before her eyes. Before she went to 
Venice and saw it for herself, she imagined that 
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the only thoroughfares in it were canals ; that loco- 
motion throughout on foot was impossible, and 
that the inhabitants, an amphibious race, glided 
about on their various avocations in the absolutely 
indispensable gondola. But she soon found on 
personal inspection that Venice is intersected by 
innumerable streets; that it contains no corner, 
however remote, which may not be visited by land; 
that indeed the most curious spots of this ancient 
city are only visible to the pedestrian ; that the 
chief business of the idly-busy population is carried 
on in these narrow lanes ; and that those who only 
know Venice by its canals will scarce have a more 
correct idea of what it really is as a whole, and of 
the manners and customs of its singular population, 
than a stranger would have of London if he merely 
sailed through it upon the bosom of the Thames. 
And so with a pure-blood Venetian child of the 
people for her guide, well mannered and intelligent, 
she plunged into the recesses of the city of waters, 
and threaded her way through the crowded calli, 
many with scarce room for two people to walk 
abreast, lined with shops whose open fronts gushed 
forth their contents into the open air to the em- 
barrassment of the passenger. She found these 
streets crowded with pedestrians, all jostling 
one another with harmony and good-humour. 
Tailors sitting on their boards with their feet 
dangling into the street, often half impeded her 
way, whilst at times a lithe facchino (porter) rushed 
along with some unshapely load on his head, 
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evidently proud of his burden, and crying "occhio," 
pronounced " ottshio," as a note of warning to his 
discomfited fellow-citizens, or a water-carrier pushed 
his gay little water-laden cart along, crying in ana- 
pestic metre, "vuoli acqua, vufll! acqua!" Then 
she entered into a "campo," a sort of irregular 
square, in old times an orchard, now lined with 
palaces, and generally adorned with a church. 
And soon she arrived at the Ponte di Rialto, the 
majestic proportions of which are destroyed by the 
twenty-four shops which cloud and encumber the 
superjacent arcades 3 . When she had attained 
the summit of this most solid bridge, her gentle 
attendant Spirit prompted her with his soft breath- 
ing, to observe well above and below, the not 
tideless Canalazzo (Canal Grande), reflecting on its 
spacious liquid bosom the gorgeous palatial edifices 
which crowded its banks. Nor could she fail to 
observe how marvellously the atmosphere of Venice 
tended to invest the colour of all objects with an 
incomprehensibly vivid radiance; and especially 
how the Erberia (vegetable market) full of fruits 
and vegetables, produce of the fertile islands of 
the lagune, glowed with an intensity of colouring, 
which in a picture would* have seemed exaggerated. 
Looking up the Grand Canal, she saw on her left, 
beyond the Pescheria, or fish-market, a huge, 

1 Palladio, Michel Angelo Buonarotti, Sansovino, Sca- 
mozzi, and Fra Giocondo sent in models and plans for this 
bridge. Those of Antonio dal Ponte were chosen, not be- 
cause they were the best, but because they were the cheapest. 
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massive building, of marked simplicity, under the 
portico of which ran the busy thoroughfare. That 
palace was built by Jacopo Sansovino, and was 
inhabited by the last Doge of Venice, Ludovico 
Manin, who, unable to be the political regenerator 
of a doomed city during his life, determined at his 
death to be its social benefactor, and so bequeathed 
one hundred and ten thousand ducats, more than 
four hundred thousand francs, for the support of 
lunatics and poor friendless children. The broken- 
hearted old man lies buried at the foot of the high 
altar of the Church of the Jesuits. The simple 
inscription " ^Eternitati suae Manini cineres," pro- 
claims the last resting-place of the once great chief 
of a republic defended in its last moments by its 
noble plebeians, but betrayed by its ignoble nobility. 
A little beyond was to be seen the old Palazzo 
Loredan, with its exquisite vestibule of five Byzan- 
tine arches, reared upon four columns of Greek 
marble. And Semele regarded this palace with 
affectionate sympathy, for it was the birth-place of 
Elena Cornaro Piscopia, the poetess, musician, 
linguist, and mathematician, who sacrificed all 
that women hold most dear, even love, on the 
altar of science. And farther on rose the grand 
palatial mass of building, chef-tfceuvrt of Michele 
Sanmicheli, built for the merchant-prince Girolamo 
Grimani, work of the sixteenth century, concerning 
which runs a popular legend that a Jew bought it 
expressly for the piles of costly wood on which its 
foundations were laid, and that he was only pre- 
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vented from razing it to the ground by the inter- 
ference of the Government. And far away on the 
right she could just take in the great Foscari 
Palace, once inhabited by an unfortunate father of 
an unfortunate son, victims of a jealous and cruel 
oligarchy. And then she turned and looked down 
the Canal, and realized to herself a new Jerusalem 
established on earth, inasmuch as a considerable 
proportion of the palaces rising from the waters 
before her were possessed or inhabited by the 
shrewd posterity of Jacob, without whose ceaseless 
activity Venice would be a stagnant wilderness. 

And afterwards she descended the Bridge of the 
Rialto, and at the bottom, looking behind her, 
observed the people ascending and descending the 
stately triple staircase, putting her in mind of a 
dream dreamt at Bethel in times long past, save 
that the angelic natures were wanting. And she 
crossed bridges of every size and shape, and pene- 
trated into campielli, campazzi, borgo-loci, calle- 
selle, corti, cortili, sotto-portici, rami, rughe, rii- 
terrai, piscine, salizzade 4 , searching after and find- 

4 CampiellOy a little open space, just as catnpo means a 
large open space. 

Campazzo t an out-of-the-way, neglected open space. 

Borgo-loco, an open space, where used to be lodging- 
houses and restaurants. 

Callesella, a little street. 

CarUy a court. 

Cortiie, a. little court. 

Sotto Portico, a thoroughfare under a portico. 

Ramo y a branch of a street ending often, if not always, in a 
cut de sac. 
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ing picturesque groupings of architectural antiquities, 
bas-reliefs, bosses, medallions, or columns of rare 
marble, half-mutilated, or built into modern walls, 
or grown over with herbage, or half-immersed by 
the sluggish and half-putrid waters of a small 
canal. And in remote corners scarce known save to 
the indigenes of the sestiere (quarter) she would dis- 
cover through the half-open door of some squalid 
building, a spacious court-yard, grey with age, and 
partly cloistered round, having in its centre a well, 
sculptured with exquisite designs in days long past, 
when her ancestors, both French and English, were 
scarce other than savages. And out of this court- 
yard would rise a broad and stately outer marble 
staircase entrance to what had been once the 
fair residence of a prince-noble, but was now a 
ruin, scarce held together to contain with safety 
nests of wretched families, the inmates of which 
had still some beauty struggling through their dirt 
and misery. Nor could she fail to remark exquisite 
architectural taste displayed in the construction of 
the chimneys, which reared themselves above the 
house-roofs in endless and most picturesque variety 

Ruga, an old generic term for street, parent of the French 
word rue. 

Rio Terra, Venetian dialect for rio terrato, a canal earthed 
in, filled up. 

Piscina, an open space, where, some assert and others 
deny, that fish was on stated days permitted to be sold. 
Probably it is the space in which once existed a stagnant 
pool. 

Sa/izzada, derived from strada selciata, a paved way. 
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both of form and material, thus becoming not as 
in other countries ugly excrescences, but things of 
beauty tending to correct any monotony which 
might exist in the building of which they formed 
themselves most worthy and indispensable satel* 
lites. And all these signs of wealth and taste she 
found in quarters far away from the common centre 
— the Piazza di San Marco; in localities where 
travellers of the present day, accustomed in their 
cities to exclusively rich and exclusively poor dis- 
tricts would scarcely expect to find any thing to 
engage their attention. Indeed nothing gave Semele 
so perfect an idea of the past grandeur of the Vene- 
tians, as such evidences of their taste and luxury 
crowding before her in the very intricate recesses of 
those parts of the city, most remote from their 
grand centre of religion, politics, and commerce. 
And with what courteous intelligence was she 
received every where, by that class which, although 
occupying the lowest places of society in other 
countries, is neither intellectually nor morally the 
inferior class in Venice ! Neglected by their own 
yet rich nobility, beings for the most part of ex- 
treme worthlessness, these poor creatures, although 
easily satisfied with but little food, such as polenta 
and zfrittura of diminutive fish, were in vast num- 
bers forced to have recourse to parochial or casual 
relief. For there was no work for them by which 
to gain their bread. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the population of Venice was nearly three 
hundred thousand, and the poor were prosperous, 
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because fully occupied either as servants of the 
great families, or as employed in the vast commerce 
which flowed into this mart of nations. Besides 
this, their physical welfare was carefully promoted 
by the powerful Proveditori del Comune created 
for that purpose. These officers arranged that the 
food of the working population should be of the 
best and cheapest, and ..above all, they restrained 
by severe laws severely carried out, the vendors of 
necessaries from imposing on the poor. But now, 
Semele found that the population was reduced to 
less than a hundred thousand souls, and that the 
lower classes were no longer prosperous, but miser- 
able ; for no rich houses fed and lodged a crowd of 
gondoliers and servants, nor did the Port and 
Arsenal give work and wages, as of old, to hungry 
multitudes : nor were there any Proveditori to pro- 
tect the people from the over-charges and trickery 
of the bread, meat, and wine sellers ; whilst the in- 
numerable charitable and mutual aid societies once 
flourishing, had disappeared. Consequently, thou- 
sands upon thousands were dependant for their 
wretched existence on extraneous aid. And yet 
they were good-tempered, courteous, intelligent, 
and even disinterested, at least those who had not 
been brought in contact with foreigners. 

Thus Semele little by little penetrated into the 
labyrinthine recesses of the six sestieri — divisions 
of the city marked out more than a thousand years 
ago, as they are now — San Marco, Castello, Cana- 
reggio, Dorsoduro, Santa Croce, and San Polo ; 
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and by her bounty to the wretched denizens of the 
once matchless city, and the angelic smile which 
accompanied it, obtained grateful remembrances 
not even now effaced. The memory of " la bella 
Inglese, angelo di bonta," lives fresh in the minds 
of the poor inhabitants of the districts of Canareg- 
gio, and Dorsoduro. During one of her walks, 
Semele discovered in the most labyrinthine of 
labyrinths, in the Calle e fcorte del Maltese detta 
dei Risi, leading out of the Calle della Vida, which 
leads out of the Calle delle Locande, which must 
be approached from the Rio Terra di S. Paternian, 
close to the Campo of that name, a circular stair- 
case of exquisite geometrical proportions, twenty- 
two feet in diameter, seventy in height, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola which protects the whole 
from the weather. This capo d'opera entirely con- 
structed of Istrian stone, is the production of an 
unknown architect of the fifteenth century; and 
was probably constructed as a splendid caprice, to 
act as an outer staircase to a palace more ancient 
than the one it now adjoins. The whole structure 
breathes of solidity and quaint grace, and fully 
merits its title of La Scala Formosa. 

And shortly after, as she was passing in front of 
the church of S. Gio. Grisostomo, her guide took 
her aside into the Corte del Sabbion, and showed 
her the remains of the sumptuous palace con- 
structed by Marco Polo after his return from 
his thirty years' sojourn in the far Orient. A 
Byzantine doorway, and sculptured medallions pre- 
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served in the walk of a mass of building now in- 
habited by many poor families, are all that remain 
of the stately edifice erected by the Prime Minister 
and Ambassador of the great Khan of Tartary. 
Legends tell how Marco Polo returned to his 
native city possessor of countless gems of infinite 
value, fastened upon his under garments, whilst 
over all he wore a travelling beggar's garb to elude 
suspicions of his great wealth. And after more 
than thirty years' absence, none of his acquaint- 
ances, now grown old, recognized him ; nor would 
his relations acknowledge him, for he seemed poor; 
indeed they repulsed him, and accused him of im- 
posture. And so he invited them to a supper, to 
which they came unwillingly, indeed many stayed 
away. And then he, after they had well eaten and 
drunk, still poorly clad, asked them if they would 
not recognize him as the son of their old friend. 
But even what they had eaten and drunk did not 
brighten their memory. And so then he suddenly 
threw off his beggar's cloak, and appeared in a 
close-fitting tunic, radiant with brilliants, rubies, 
emeralds, and pear-shaped Oriental pearls. And 
before their astonishment had subsided, he went 
out of the room, and soon returned in a dress more 
gorgeous still. And this he repeated. And then, 
inwardly smiling at their changed deportment, he 
asked them if his family features were still entirely 
unknown to them. And they one and all swore 
that it must have been the work of the Evil One 
which prevented their recognition of the son of 
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their old friend and relation, Polo. Some even 
bore in mind that they had nursed him when an 
infant ; and recounted anecdotes of his promising 
childhood ; and then they almost worshipped 
him. But Marco, after building a stately pile, 
now decayed, or undistinguishably mixed up with 
minor buildings, gave most of his wealth to the 
State, then engaged in a war of life aind death 
with Genoa. He also volunteered his personal 
services, and was taken prisoner by the Genoese 
whilst valiantly fighting ; and it was to occupy the 
solitude of his imprisonment that he composed the 
valuable memoirs of his voyages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RfSSflOT long after this day-walk through the city 
IshKSh °^ Venice, Semele visited the Piazza and 
KKfifii Piazzetta di San Marco. For this visit she 
did not choose the morning hour, when the waters 
laugh and sparkle under the newly arrived sea-breeze, 
and the Procuratie (surrounding arcades) teem with 
cheerfulness and life ; nor did she care to wander 
there when the orb of day, settling down into his 
vermilion tomb behind the Euganean hills, sends 
forth his parting solemn rays to light up with 
sombre beauty the nine vivid frescoes glowing on 
the facade of the glorious receptacle of S. Mark's 
remains. Two hours after one of the bronze 
Mori, who have already watched the progress of 
time for more than 300 years on the summit of the 
Torre deir Orologio, had struck with his hammer 
the twelve strokes of midnight, Semele entered the 
Piazza di San Marco on the west side from under 
the new wing of the Imperial Palace, built by the 
French in 1810. The night was unrelieved by any 
moonlight No clouds obscured the heavens; yet, 
owing to the damp Sirocco wind prevailing, the 
stars shone with but dubious lustre. The actively- 
idle population had deserted the Piazza and its 
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two Procuratie, old and new; most of the cafSs 
were shut, and those that were open remained only 
half-lighted. One or two figures were seen wend- 
ing their way homewards to a late repose ; many of 
the lamps had been extinguished, and all around 
breathed a gloomy tranquillity. When Semele 
entered the Piazza and looked eastward, she could 
at first discern nothing but the lofty Campanile in 
front of her, rearing its summit into the heavy air, 
scarce broken by the dull roar of the Adriatic waves 
as they broke upon the sands of the distant Lido. 

After she had traversed about half the length of 
the Piazza, and stood upon that white marble tablet 
which records the former site of a church in these 
words, — 

" Demolito il tempio di S. Geminiano 

Fu ampliata la Piazza 

Nel secolo XII." 

she saw before her, as it were, a dim exhalation 
floating above the ground, resembling what one 
would dream, who had fallen asleep reading of 
some magic Arabian edifice, described in the tales 
told by Scheherezade to amuse and mollify the 
incensed Caliph. Her bewilderment was all the 
greater, inasmuch as she had hitherto purposely 
abstained from looking at any representation of the 
Basilica di San Marco. It was not until she had 
advanced almost in a line with the Campanile, 
that her vision was enabled to comprehend what 
seemed to her an exaggerated realization of some 
wild and gorgeous vision floating across the de- 
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lirious brain of youthful poet, entranced under the 
influence of Oriental opiate. This was the Basilica 
di San Marco. Semele could only gaze with child- 
like unquestioning wonder on this wondrous art- 
creation ; she could not venture to criticize details, 
that would have seemed in her eyes impiety against 
the divinity of genius, for she rightly judged that 
when the instincts of our taste tell us that we 
have before our eyes a great chef-d*<zuvrc of 
human art, it is, though in a lower sense, as de- 
moralizing to eagerly search out in it grounds for 
small criticism, as it is to question with crooked, 
ill-conditioned, sceptical disposition, the spirit and 
tendency of high moral or religious dogmas. 
And the Spirit prompted her to remark the in- 
numerable columns of rare marbles, African 
porphyry, verde antique, rouge antique, serpentine, 
all clustered about the five entrances to this atrium 
of the church; that curious atrium glowing with 
strange mosaics ; and to observe how this clustering 
at the base is relieved by the exquisitely free 
and graceful ornamentation, waving in bizarre alter- 
nations along the upper parts of the structure ; and 
how an inspired admixture of irregularities in style, 
ornament, and material, has produced a thing of 
beauty, which, to whatever purpose it were adapted, 
whether to the worship of the only true God, or of 
false gods, or to the teaching of the doctrines of 
him of Mecca, or to secular purposes, would be 
unparalleled in the history of architecture. The 
fastidious Dr. Anderson, however, broke the spell 
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of enchantment which bound Semele by mercilessly 
criticizing the monstrous proportions of the four 
copper horses which ramp upon the platform over 
the grand porch of this house of God. 

Semele gently diverted his ill-timed criticisms by 
recounting to him that originally there were only 
three placed at S. Mark's; for that the fourth 
having had its foot broken during its voyage from 
Byzantium, was given to Domenico Morosini, in 
whose galley it had travelled, and placed on a 
pedestal before his house at S. Agostino; and that 
it was only after the lapse of very many years that it 
joined its comrades, having been seen by Sanudo 
in its old quarters, so late as the date of 1480. 
And then she passed on to the Ducal Palace, which, 
in spite of. the devastation produced by five con- 
flagrations, has risen superior to all its misfortunes, 
an incomparable fabric, in which universal archi- 
tectural harmony is produced by an irregular as- 
semblage of inharmonious details. 

Accustomed as Semele already was to this 
peculiarity in Venetian architectural art, daringly 
incongruous details producing to the ravished eye 
a perfectly symmetrical whole — she marvelled at 
the hardihood with which the massive superstruc- 
ture of brick, overlaid with parallelograms of white 
and red marble, was relieved from monotony, not 
only by its rich windows, some mullioned, some 
not, but above all by the double stage of wondrous 
pointed arches, with exquisitely chiselled capitals, 
one differing from its fellow, on which it was sup- 
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ported. And then she walked to and fro on the 
Piazzetta, between the Giardinetto, or Royal Gar- 
den, and the Ponte della Paglia, close over which 
loomed in the darkness the Ponte de* Sospiri, built 
in 1 59 1, after the plans of Antonio da Ponte, the 
architect of the Rialto Bridge. This closed bridge, 
she was informed, was divided longitudinally by a 
partition wall, the passage to the south leading 
from the department of the Awogadori del Comun 
to the prison ; that to the north, connecting the 
prison with the Tribunal of the Ten. For in 
Venice all was suspicious precaution and secresy, 
and accordingly it would not have been meet that 
the prisoners of the Council of the Ten should have 
been mingled in their gloomy transit with those of 
the Awogadori. 

And in this wonderful promenade, so rich in re- 
collections of by-gone times, she passed in front of 
the Zecca or Mint, capo d'opera of Jacopo Sanso- 
vino, in 1535, much lauded by Vasari. Before 
that epoch there had existed on this spot two 
mints, one for gold, the other for silver coinage, 
even from the year 950. And more than a hundred 
years before that did the Venetians coin money, 
thus showing that they possessed one of the arts, 
at least, of advanced civilization at a time when 
the greater part of Europe was a swamp, inhabited 
or infested by savage men. And the two columns 
of Oriental granite reared themselves over her 
head into the damp night air. But where was the 
sister column, fellow-traveller from one of the islands 
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of old Greece in the year 1130 post Christum 
natum % Fallen into the water quite close, as the 
galley was discharging, so they say ; showing that 
columns, like corpses, could sometimes disappear 
in the mud of the Venetian lagunes, and baffle 
all researches. On the summit of one of these 
columns stood a left-handed figure, said to be S. 
George, the patron saint of Dalmatia ', trampling 
upon a crocodile or dragon, uncertain which, it 
would seem; whilst on the other displayed its 
fabulous proportions the eyeless lion of S. Mark, 
in bronze, depraved work of the fifteenth century*. 
Long had disappeared from this spot of magic 
beauty, the plantation garden called Morso, de- 
stroyed before 810, to make way for the Ducal 
Palace, founded by the Doge Angelo Partecipazio; 
and also the building-yard called Terranova, where 
were built, in the 13 th century, vessels for the Ro- 
magna trade ; and the prison for Genoese prisoners 
of war taken at Chioggia in 1380; and the lordly 
collection of wild beasts kept up with regal splen- 
dour in honour of the reigning Doge; and the 

1 The popular and indeed universal idea is, that this statue 
represents S. Theodore, the patron saint of Venice before 
S. Mark. This seems to be a very vexed question. Francis 
Sansovino, however, writes: "Su Faltra colonna e la statua 
di marmo di San Theodora, chiamata da Pietro Guilombardo 
che fu presente l'anno 1329, quando fu posta in cima, San 
Giorgio." Is not this strangely contradictory ? 

8 This very incongruous beast went to Paris with eyes, but 
returned without them. They are said to have been of 
turquoise. 
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public granaries taken down to form the royal 
garden during the domination of the French. Nor 
was to be seen any more in the centre of the 
Piazzetta the colossal statue of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, which after a short reign* of scarcely three 
years, from August 181 1, to April 1814, was torn 
from its pedestal, and destroyed. The destroyers, 
however, had had the good taste to acknowledge 
no one worthy to occupy the giant's place ; so that 
the site was now freed from the encumbrance of 
any other temporary idol of popular favour. And 
so she gazed upon this gorgeous group of buildings 
and monuments during the quiet night, undisturbed 
by the concourse of promenaders and the perpetual 
quarrelling of hoarse gondoliers. And one of her 
attendants recounted to Semele how it is considered 
unlucky to walk between these two columns, for 
that criminals used to be executed there ; and how 
old Marino Faliero, testy old man, when he made 
his first entry as Doge into the city, landed, em- 
barrassed by a thick caligo, or sea-fog, just there, 
turpissimum omen ! instead of at the Ponte della 
Taglia, quite near ; and how his young wife was the 
cause of his plotting against the oligarchy, which 
led to his decapitation, not on the famed stairs con- 
structed by Rizzo and Lombardo in 1489, adorned 
by Sansovino's Mars and Neptune in 1566, com- 
monly called the Giants' Staircase, which did not 
then exist, but " at the head of the grand staircase 
of S. Mark's," as his sentence directed. And how 
infamy pursued the dethroned Duke even after his 
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death ; for that in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, 
among the portraits of the Doges, his panel is 
covered with black paint, and inscribed with these 
words, " Hie est Locus Marini Faliero, decapitati 
pro criminibus ; " and further, how in the atrium of 
the chapel of Our Lady of Peace, hard by the 
church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, called in Vene- 
tian dialect San Zanipolo, chapel which was de- 
molished in 1815 to make space for the Civil 
Hospital, formerly existed an urn commemorating 
his sepulture with the following inscription : — 

"Dux Venetum jacet hie patriam qui perdere tentans 
Sceptra, decus, censum, perdidit atqiie caput." 

The doctor questioned from which quarter the 
poor old Doge sustained the greater injury, his 
execution, or the sepulchral verses which chro- 
nicled it He had, however, one consolation, — 
his wife, the youthful Dogaressa, fountain of his 
woes, was spared from sharing his fate, and thus 
interfering with that state of repose, which, after 
his active and agitated life, he so much needed*. 

3 A legend runs, that the widowed Dogaressa consoled 
herself for the loss of her old husband by receiving the atten- 
tions of a young lover, but that the State peremptorily forbade 
their union, and so they determined to fly together ; that the 
galley which conveyed them and their treasures towards 
Chioggia encountered such a gale of wind and heavy sea, 
when off the Malamocco entrance to the lagune, that it 
foundered, and all on board perished. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN the next day, Semele ascended the Cam- 
panile di San Marco, that noble tower of 
finest Italian masonry, begun in the early 
part of the tenth century, and not entirely finished 
until the beginning of the sixteenth, disfigured at 
the summit by a pyramidal structure, debased after- 
thought, tally flaunting above the roof of the grand 
old tower, and at the base, by the miserable wooden 
sheds which extrude from it, one of the many 
examples of the fact that Italian architectural 
grandeur is continually marred by some contrast- 
ing inconsistent meanness, not only endangering 
but actually defacing the beauty of the whole. 
From the summit, her pleased eye wandered over 
the whole of Venice, with its gardens of emerald 
brightness; the lagune, and the circumjacent 
islands, the Alps, and the Euganean hills, and the 
waves of the Adriatic flashing in an autumn sun. 
Strange to say, of the innumerable canals which 
intersect Venice, an infinitesimal portion of one 
was alone visible to her from that height. And the 
custode told her of the cage (gabbia or chebba) 
which used to be suspended in mid-air on the out- 
side of the Campanile, its tenants, erring priests, 
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guilty of grave offences. Then she visited the in- 
terior of the Ducal Palace, and found in the great 
court, where are the two bronze wells, such a rich 
display of architectural grouping of many styles, 
and such a prodigal profuseness of ornamentation 
permeating the most remote corners, that her eye 
was quite dazzled. She also saw tablets of infamy 
let into the walls, recounting the names and crimes 
of dishonest employes of the Government This, 
for example, was one, — 

"MDCCXXVII. VNovembre 
Antonio £ Zuanne Fratelli Stratico 
O' Sia Siropulo Raggionati Et Anasta- 
Sio Chiurco Raggionato Camerale Di 
Corfu Banditi Dall' Eccelso Conseglio 
Di Dieci Come Ministri Infedeli Rei 
D'Enormi Gravissimi Pregiudicii Infe- 
Riti Al Publico Patrimonio." 

Then she ascended the Giants' Staircase, and 
wandered over many rooms with gorgeous, gilded 
ceilings, glowing with choice specimens of the 
limner's art, and sculptures and bronzes where 
once dwelt the Doges of Venice, and grave 
senators took counsel together, and the powerful 
Ten and the invisible Three watched over the 
home politics of the Republic, pruning, with firm, 
unsparing hand, all personal ambitious tendencies 
among their brother oligarchs, thus preserving stern 
equality amongst the aspiring. In one of these 
rooms, fit receptacle for monarchs, she stood long 
before the picture painted by Jacopo Robusto, 
called il Tintoretto, representing Ariadne sup- 
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ported by Bacchus, and crowned with a crown of 
seven stars by Venus, whilst the ship of the faith- 
less Theseus disappeared in the distance. 

"Happy exchange," murmured the entranced 
spirit-worshipper; "enduring affection and devotion 
of a god for that strange, inexplicable bond, com- 
pound of selfishness and sensuality, which mortals 
flatter with the misnomer of love. Beautiful fable, 
emblematical teacher of great truths, type of the 
pure soul deserted by the gross body, loved, alas ! too 
well, and sunk for a time in mournful, tearful slum- 
bers ; and then, awakening joyously from a short 
repose, borne onward, upward through the silent 
fields of illimitable ether, to enjoy an unchange- 
able immortality in the bosom of the D£ity. 
Perhaps, too, O Ariadne, purest of mythological 
conceptions! not content with symbolizing to us 
Consolation in death, thou, presenting to Theseus 
the clue of thread wherewith to guide him through 
the mazes of the darksome labyrinth into the pure 
outer air, figurest forth to us that supernal grace 
which the great Creator and Sustainer of all things, 
bestows on His erring, aimless creatures, to guide 
them through the mazy labyrinth of life, upwards 
towards the portals of His home above the stars. 
But, O Ariadne ! deceived too long, and gladdened 
by a late awakening — that retreating bark sternly 
teaches me to despise all earthly love, and aspire 
at once to the embraces of a spirit which shall 
bestow on me far more than thy starry diadem, 
even a dwelling-place amid the glowing archetypes 
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of all beauteous shapes that ever have existed, or 
indeed can exist" 

Did Semele hear a half-suppressed sigh sadly 
breathing near? Probably not, for her whole 
soul was dwelling with # the fair Cretan sitting 
on the Naxian promontory, and watching in the 
deathless arms of the pitying son of Jove the 
departure of her earthly lover. Then awakening 
from her trance, not without effort, she visited the 
Marcian Library, founded by the un-Platonic lover 
of Laura de Sade, the "useless Archdeacon" of 
Parma, and munificently increased by the erudite 
Greek Cardinal, Bessarion. And there amid the 
120,000 volumes and 10,000 rare manuscripts 
which grace the old Palace of the Doges, were 
shown to her Guarini's autograph of his Pastor 
Fido, and Paul Sarpi's autograph of his Council of 
Trent; and a richly illuminated manuscript of 
Dante's Divina Commedia, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the Daphnaica of Agathias the ^Eolian, 
and the Pentateuch done into Greek verse by 
Nicephorus Callistus, and a manuscript of the 
CEcumenical Council of Chalcedon, and a Psalter 
with rare Comments, of the tenth century, profusely 
and exquisitely illuminated, and Cicero's Epistola 
ad Familiares, printed in 1469, first offspring of 
the Venetian printing-press. Thence she ascended 
into the four not uncheerful attics of the Ducal 
Palace, called Piombi, where Silvio Pellico, amiable 
conspirator, feigned his martyrdom. Of what are 
not poets capable? Afterwards she descended 
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into a real prison, the eighteen terrible cells called 
the Pozzi, where once stood the hideous chair in 
which, by torchlight, amid mystery, the prisoner 
was garotted by means of a tourniquet fixed to its 
back, previous to his tqjring his last bath. But 
these fearful damp dwellings for agitators against 
the State she found to be above high-water mark, 
not under, as novelists feign, and to be wainscoted 
'with deal — cruel sanitary precaution, indeed, for in 
such horrible abysses, quick death were preferable 
to slow torture. Well may that gloomy covered 
way, suspended in mid-air, be called the Bridge of 
Sighs, for between it and these Domdaniel recesses 
exists a secret narrow passage for the victims of an 
inexorable State policy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOME days afterwards, Semele went early to 
the Arsenal, of which Dante speaks in the 
following verses when he wishes to give 

his startled readers an idea of "the lake which 

burneth with fire and brimstone :" — 

" Quale nell' arzana de* Viniziani 
Bolle 1' inverno la tenace pece 
A rimpalmar li legni lor non sani 
Che navicar non ponno ; e'n quella vece 
Chi fa suo legno nuovo, e chi ristoppa 
Le coste a quel che piu viaggi fece ; 
Chi ribatte da proda, e chi da poppa ; 
Altri fa remi e altri volge sarte ; 
Chi terzeruolo ed artimon rintoppa : 
Tal non per fuoco, ma per divina arte, 
Bollia laggiuso una pegola spessa , ." 

1 •* In the Venetians' Arsenal as boils 

Through wintry months tenacious pitch, to smear 

Their unsound vessels ; for the inclement time 

Sea-faring men restrains, and in that while 

His bark one builds anew, another stops 

The ribs of his that hath made many a voyage ; 

One hammers at the prow, one at the poop, 

This shapeth oars, that other cables twirls, 

The mizen one repairs, and main-sail rent : 

So, not by force of fire but art divine, 

Boiled here a glutinous thick mass, that round 

Limed all the shore beneath." 

Carfs Translation. 
F 
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and of which also Rucellai in his "Api" thus 

sings : — 

** Come dentr 1 ai Navai della gran terra 
Tra le lacune del mar d* Adria posta, 
Serban la pece la togata gente 
Ad uso di lor navi e di lor triremi 
Per solcar poi sicuri il mare ondoso, " &c. &c. 2 

In this vast group of buildings, founded in 
1104, and gradually increased to their present 
extent, not many objects were found to interest 
the feminine sensibilities of Semele. Four animals, 
which her guide called lions, and eight others 
which he named Pagan Deities, these monstrous 
specimens of depraved renaissance art, and those 
monstrous specimens of expiring Grecian art, sen- 
tinelled the entrance to the " Arsenal of the Vene- 
tians." The largest of the lions, however, attracted 
her momentary interest by the strange characters, 
probably of despairing illegibility, traced upon his 
body. Whether they were Pelasgic, or Greek, 
cotemporary with the battle of Marathon, or 
Runic, or old Saxon chiselled for amusement in 
the tenth century by the Varangian Guard of the 
Emperors of Constantinople, no one could tell her. 
Certain it was that they all came either from the 
Piraeus, or the road leading thence to "Town," 

* " As in the docks of that great land which lies 
'Mid. the lagunes of Adria' s vexed sea, 
The people of the toga hoard the pitch 
For use of war-ship and rich argosy, 
That thus their gallant navy well repair' d, 
May furrow more secure the angry wave," &c. &c. 
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to*Aotv, or from somewhere else in Attica, for 
they were brought from Athens in 1687 by Fran- 
cesco Morosini during* his occupation of Achaia ". 

In the interior, Semele examined with attention 
a model of the method with which the foundations 
of the houses were laid in the more marshy quarters 
of Venice. She saw how stout, long stakes or piles 
(pali) were driven down deep into the adhesive, 
calcareous mud of the lagune, and how over them 
all, and down the interstices, was poured a concrete 
made of red earth, brought from the Greek island of 
Santorino, the property of which was to immediately 
assume an intense durability ; and how upon this the 
houses are built as upon solid rock. She shuddered 
as she beheld the instruments of torture used by a 
petty Italian tyrant, one of the infamous band of 
princes who exercised fearful oppression over their 
states during the middle ages, an oppression which 
ultimately called down from Heaven the salutarily 

8 I read in a Vienna journal, that a certain Professor E. E. 
Rafn of that city has managed to decipher these mysterious 
characters, which he considers, from the proper names, to be 
a language used by the Varangian adventurers. He trans- 
lates them thus: " Hakon, unitedly with Ulf, Asmund, and 
Oern, conquered this port. These men, and Harold the Great 
(or Tall), on account of the insurrection of the Greek people, 
imposed upon the inhabitants heavy pecuniary fines. Daik 
remained a prisoner in remote regions ; Egil and Raguar 
were detained under surveillance in Rumenia . . . and 
Armenia. . . . Asmund engraved these runes unitedly with 
Asgeir, Thorleif, Thord, and Ivar, at the request of Harold 
the Great, although the Greeks, when they come to think of 
it, forbid it." 
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benumbing influence of Teutonic interference, over 
a body politic glowing with an excess of life and 
action, and degenerating into fearful political and 
personal crimes. Doctor Anderson examined 
with much attention the two revolver matchlock 
guns — of a period earlier than the sixteenth cen- 
tury— vone with five barrels revolving round a single 
chamber, the other with one chamber revolving 
round a group of twenty barrels, two of which 
used to be discharged simultaneously. From the 
Arsenal, Semele entered the Public Gardens, passing 
along the Via Eugenia, named after Eugene Beau- 
harnois, the only thoroughfare in Venice deserving 
the name of a street, and the great promenade 
during the summer evenings of the women of the 
neighbourhood, some of them very handsome, but 
nearly all unaddicted to cleanliness. It was evi- 
dently a canal filled up. Semele was informed, 
that up to the fourteenth century the bridges of 
Venice were of wood, constructed flush with the 
banks of the canals ; and so people used to ride 
through the city on horses, mules, and asses ; that 
strangers used to put up their animals at the stables 
of two inns still existing, the Salvatico and Cap- 
pello ; and that, it being forbidden to ride through 
the Merceria (the chief thoroughfare) during the 
business hours of the day, equestrians were required 
to tie up their animals to a fig-tree which stood in 
the centre of the Campo S. Salvadore. Of course 
when steep stone bridges were erected, it was 
found necessary to substitute gondolas for horses. 
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Although Semele found the Public Gardens of 
Venice tranquil, umbrageous, and deliriously per- 
meated by the fresh yet temperate sea-breeze, she 
saw scarcely any Venetians availing themselves of 
this healthy spot They had not sufficient physical 
energy to convey themselves thither, nor the good 
taste to prefer open space and verdure, refreshing 
both to eye and feet, to their object of worship, the 
Piazza di San -Marco, which, with all its architec- 
tural excellence, is yet hot and close in the sum- 
mer, and cold and windy during the winter. The 
gardens had been constructed in 1807 by the French, 
those active leaveners of the stagnant European 
political lump, on the site of the churches and con- 
vents of S. Domenico, S. Nicolo di Castello, the 
Cappuccine, S. Antonio di Vienna, and the sailors' 
hospital. They perhaps thought, wrongly as the 
event proved, that a place of public recreation 
might infuse some degree of life into a population 
physically and morally defective. From an eleva- 
tion at the eastern extremity of the garden, Semele 
enjoyed a prospect of intense beauty. Before her 
lay on the sparkling waters the island of Sant' Elena, 
with its diverse hues of already fading foliage. 
To the left flowed in the Adriatic tide, through a 
channel scarce seven feet deep at the entrance, but 
afterwards widening to a depth of sixty or seventy 
feet between the Castle of Sant* Andrea, grand work 
of Michele Sanmicheli, in 157 1, and the bright 
group of buildings of S. Nicolo del Lido. Farther 
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to the left lay the island of Certosa, where larks 
sing sweetly, with its quaintly-shaped powder- 
magazine. Then came the distant shores of S. 
Erasmo, with massive round fort ; and then the 
nearer shores of the Vignole, with a glimpse of the 
populous island of Burano, whilst in the far-away, the 
Julian Alps, so seldom visible, owing to the preva- 
lence of the Sirocco wind, might have been imagined 
rather than perceived. On the right of Sant' Elena 
ran the Lido, with its church of San t' Elisabetta, and 
its fortifications of the Quattro Fontane, the track 
momentarily interrupted by the Armenian Convent 
of S. Lazzaro, and the mass of buildings, half 
hospital, and half lunatic asylum, which encumber 
the island of S. Servolo or Servilio. But another 
view of equal beauty, although differing in kind, 
awaited Semele at the other extremity of the 
garden. It was the southern part of Venice, dis- 
played in all its architectural splendour under 
the bright sun and transparent atmosphere of 
Venice. 

The whole extent of the Riva degli Schiavoni 
lay before her, finishing with the gorgeous Palace 
of the Doges, and the more humble Imperial Palace. 
Further on stood out clear and sharp against the 
pure ether, the stately dome of the church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, object of the study and 
admiration of Sir Christopher Wren. Close against 
this appeared the church of S. Giorgio, cheftTceuvre 
of Palladio, whilst away to the extreme left lay the 
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four islands, stepping-stones, as it were, to the 
more distant Lido — La Grazia, San Clemente, San 
Spirito, and Poveglia. Many stately ships lay at 
anchor here and there, and on the liquid expanse 
of the foreground, innumerable gondolas and small 
boats unceasingly glided about. From the Public 
Gardens Semele's gondola with its four stalwart 
rowers swiftly flew over the still surface of the 
lagune towards the island of San Lazzaro, once, 
in 1 182, a refuge for lepers; now the abode of 
Armenian monks of the order of S. Benedict 
And she was courteously conducted over the do- 
mains of this intelligent and gentle-mannered 
brotherhood, and shown their church, and library 
of 14,000 volumes and 1400 Armenian manu- 
scripts, and their admirable printing-press. There 
she saw some monks of extreme old age, with very 
white beards ; and all received her cheerfully and 
kindly. 

She then, promising soon to revisit this abode of 
courtesy, pursued her way to the Lido, and wan- 
dered through waste places, rendered still sadder by 
monumental memorials of Protestant and Israelite. 
But over all this desolate scene, the lark, blithe spirit 
of the islands of the lagunes, sang sweetly, as it 
had been the soul of one of the entombed, guarding 
its mortal remains. And she deciphered inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones of British envoys and 
consuls, who had not (being Protestants) the 
privilege of being buried in consecrated ground, 
nor a Government it would seem, paternal enough 
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to obviate such an indignity 4 . This, for example, 
was one of the inscriptions which she deciphered : 

Elizaeus Burges 

Georgio primo et secundo 

Britannise regibus 

Apud Venetos 

Legatus 

Obit XVIII. Kal. Decembris 

MDCCXXXVI. 

Vixit annos LXIX. 

Then she copied another of a more pretentious 
nature, which ran thus : — 

Johanni Murray nobili Anglo 

Qui 

Magnae Britannise regis 

Apud Venetos legatione 

Per plurimos annos feliciter acta 

Dein Byzantiaca 

Summa cum potestate 

Difficillimis etiam temporibus 

Pari laude functus 

In patriam rediens 

Venetiis obiit 

» Omnibus defletus 

Id. Aug. An. Sal. CIOIOCCLXXV (1775) 5 .. 

And then Semele entered the church of S. 
Nicolo del Lido, founded so far back as 1044 

* At a comparatively recent date the mortal remains of 
the entombed have been removed to the Protestant cemetery 
of Venice. The tombstones still remain desolate and un- 
enclosed. 

5 This "Legatus omnibus defletus" must, I think, be the 
gentleman mentioned in that extraordinary work, " Les Me- 
moires de Jacques Casanova de Seingalt." 
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by a Doge Contarini, a Bishop Contarini, and 
Marengo, the Patriarch of Grado, whose baptismal 
names all chanced to be Domenico. As is the case 
in the majority of Venetian churches, no mediaeval 
remains existed here ; all had been rebuilt in the 
seventeenth-century style. And near the church, 
under the mulberry-trees close on the tranquil 
lagune, by declining daylight, Hungarian soldiers 
danced to violin music played from ear by five 
or six of their comrades, pure-blooded gipsies, 
dark as Orientals. The steps of the dancers were 
as void of variety as the notes of the music. An 
Eastern monotony pervaded both. And afterwards 
Semele crossed the Lido, and stood on the wild 
sea-beach of the Adriatic, whose now placid waters 
caressed her feet. To her right the weary orb of 
day, a mass of living radiance, had half hidden his 
unclouded disk beneath the waves, whilst to her 
left the purpling horizon was crowded with the 
many-coloured sails of fishing-boats pressing forward 
towards the sheltering port, like beauteous insects 
with variegated wings hastening to their night-rest. 
Straight before her the sea and sky lost all indivi- 
duality in their tranquil bridal embrace, and overhead 
towards the south the young moon promised rather 
than bestowed her argentine splendour. Semele 
dismissed her attendants, and told them to await 
her with the gondola on the lagune side, just half- 
way between S. Nicolo and Santa Elisabetta, close 
by a little dairy farm, which helps to supply Venice 
with milk. For she wished to be alone, and to 
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converse with her beloved Spirit on many things 
still too remote from her knowledge. And so, during 
the rapidly deepening twilight, she walked along 
the lone shore of the waters that take their name 
from the ancient city of Adria, whose walls they 
have so long deserted. Then she spoke : " Oh, 
fostering, guiding Spirit ! whose power I have felt 
moving within, around, and above me, as I have 
penetrated amidst the beauties of thy favourite 
haunts, one thing I would know. How comes it 
that all these art-beauties among which I am abid- 
ing, have been created by a race of men so selfish, 
suspicious, cruel, treacherous, timid, effeminate, and 
incapable of a generous policy, as history shows the 
Venetian aristocracy to have been? Can the 
destroyers of popular liberties; the systematic 
corrupters of popular morals, the assassins of the 
Carrara family; the vindictive torturers of the 
son of their venerable Doge Foscari, the self-con- 
stituted fathers of Bianca Cappello"; the judicial 
murderers of Foscarini 7 ; can those who systema- 
tically bribed one-third of the population to act as 
spies and informers of the rest ; who founded their 

• By an edict, dated June 16, 1579, the Senate acknow- 
ledged this infamous person, on her marriage with Francesco 
Maria de Medici, Duke of Tuscany, as "la vera e particulare 
figliuola della Republica." 

7 The judiciary proceedings on the part of the Ten against 
this distinguished patrician, who died rather than compromise 
the honour of a lady to whom he was attached, consisted of 
three stages : — first, hanging, then trying, and thirdly, a full 
and honourable acquittal. 
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judgments on anonymous accusations; who con- 
demned before they tried, and poisoned and drowned 
their victims in secrecy 8 , — have indeed been the ori- 
ginators of those works of beauty, the Palace of 
the Doges and the Church of St Mark 9 ? Can the 

• For this fact consult Mutinelli's " Lessico Veneto," under 
"Arco"and "Veleno." 

9 " L'espionnage &ait pratique sur la plus vaste echelle. 
Independamment de plusieurs milliers ftobservaUurs en titres 
et enregiment&, l'inquisition d'fitat imposait ce role a toute 
sorte de gens de toutes les conditions. Elle employait surtout 
les mendiants, dont le nombre, a Venise, ^tait extraordinaire, 
les filles publiques, les hoteliers, les cafetiers, les barbiers, 
les gondoliers, les ecclesiastiques, et meme les nobles. On 
disait qu'il y en avait soixante mille, c'est a dire, pres du 
tiers de la population. Ce nombre prodigieux d'agents avait 
fait accr&liter ce proverbe, — 'A Venise les murs parlent.' 
L'espionnage et la delation eteignaient toute confiance mu- 
tuelle; et introduisaient le soup9on et la crainte jusqu'au 
sein des families. . . . 

" On concoit facilement que la prolongation d'un tel sys- 
teme, qui mettait en jeu les plus honteuses passions, devait 
necessairement exercer une deplorable influence sur la morale 
publique. Quelles expressions assez fortes pourrions-nous 
trouver pour caracteriser une society ou une moitie des 
citoyens &ait employee a espionner l'autre; ou sur deux 
hommes qu'on rencontrait on avait a redouter un traltre ; ou 
les principaux fonctionnaires passaient leurvie a Icouter, a 
provoquer les derionciations, a dinger les espionnages, et a se 
tendre reciproquement des embfiches? Les Trois espion- 
naient les Dix ; les Dix espionnaient les Trois ; 1' Avogador 
del Comun espionnait les uns et les autres; les Conseillers 
espionnaient le Doge, et le Doge ne devait pas manquer 
d' espionner ses Conseillers ! II est certain qu'une soci&e ou 
de pareils moyens de gouvernement preValaient, &ait in- 
eVitablement destinee a perir." — Galibert's "Histoire de 
Venise," chap. xvii. 
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prince-merchants whose sordid commercial ways 
gained them the appellation throughout the world 
of " Christian Jews," and the scoffing proverb of 
" Prima Veneziano e poi Cristiano," have indeed 
lavished untold millions of their wealth on a pro- 
digal profusion of art-wonders which still exist, and 
must exist for ever in the world-chronicles, even if 
Venice should re-become a desolate swamp, where 
a few fishermen shall dispute with the sea-bird a 
precarious sustenance ] Can indeed perfect forms 
of beauty proceed from hearts not beautiful V 1 

To her the Spirit gravely thus replied : " Maiden, 
thou judgest the great Venetian Commonwealth 
with undue severity. The world can only know the 
past of a nation by the pages of history ; and, strange 
to tell, this great Republic, which endured for 
1376 years 1 , 158 years longer than the state life of 
Rome, has never possessed an historian worthy of 
her, an historian sufficiently unprejudiced and philo- 
sophic to appreciate the prompt adaptation of 
her policy to the difficulties of her position, to 
seize on her various excellencies, to search out the 
still hidden papers bearing upon what are termed 
her state crimes, and to truthfully proclaim her 
virtues without endeavouring to excuse or palliate 
her defects. One writes as a venal advocate, 

1 Rome was founded B.C. 753, and the empire ended with 
Augustulus, a.d. 475. Venice was founded March 25, A.D. 
421 ; and on the 17th of October, 1797, the General-in-Chief 
of the French army in Italy, by the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
pronounced the Venetian Republic a thing of the past, 
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another as an unprincipled detractor, another 
is a, compiler rather than an historian, others 
record portions of her history only ; but a full, 
clear history, free from personal prejudice and 
party bias, of the Venetian Republic from its foun- 
dation on the island of Rialto, by the Paduan 
Consuls, until Buonaparte uttered the memorable 
words, " La nation Venitienne n'existe plus," is yet 
to come, and illimitable, unexamined archives im- 
patiently await the historian*. The excellencies 
of the Venetian Government were its own, the 
vices those of the fierce times through which it 
had for so many centuries to struggle — all, except 
about two hundred years, what are called the dark 
ages. Recollect that during those mediaeval times, 
when nearly all the rest of Europe possessed but 
two classes of population, the oppressor and the 
oppressed, when Feudalism flourished in all its 
intensity,' and when other cities were desolated 
by wars, spoliation, and famine, the Venetian popu- 
lation enjoyed entire repose under a paternal and 
just government ; their commerce flourished with 
intense vitality, and the humanizing arts of civiliza- 
tion were cultivated with unexampled success. 
Whilst elsewhere the feudal noble issued from his 
fortified castle, now a mass of ruins, to chastise 
his rebellious vassals, and destroy their dwellings, 

* He continued with these insulting words, — "Divise en 
autant d'int^rets qu'il y a de villes, effemin^ et corrompu, 
aussi lache qu' hypocrite, le peuple Venitien est peu fait pour 
la liberte."— See Galibert's " Histoire de Venise, " chap. xix. 
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long, long since mingled with their kindred clay, the 
Venetian patrician and plebeian amicably held on 
their way together through crowded thoroughfares, 
existing now as then — the one towards his palace, 
yet standing in unchanged proportions, the other 
hastening to his tranquil abode, humbler far indeed, 
but yet, after the lapse of so many centuries, still 
undestroyed. Such durability of a city, and well- 
being of a people, are alone sufficient proofs of a 
sage system of government unparalleled in the 
world's history. For Venice, unequal in population 
and extent of home country to many surrounding 
states, was dependent on wise diplomacy and deep 
state policy rather than on physical force, not only 
for her gradual acquisitions, but even for her very 
existence. And if the state exercised severe and even 
cruel control over her ambitious nobles, opposing 
guile to guile in their detection and punishment, 
it was because the rest of Italy pointed out in words 
of mourning the misery and short life of a country 
subjected to the caprices of petty tyrants, children 
of successful ambition, of treachery and crime. 
The genius of the Venetian system of government 
was a stern equality among the patricians; an ever- 
active check upon a personal ambition which by 
the flattery of equals, or of the popular masses, 
should seek to aggrandize itself at the expense of 
the common weal. This was the origin of the 
Council of the Ten, of the three Inquisitors of 
State 8 , and all the other barriers which a justly 
3 The duties and responsibilities of the Ten were shared 
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jealous State sagely interposed between ambitious 
intriguers, whether Doge, Patrician, or Man of the 
people, and the supreme power. Yet, O maiden, 
were the Venetian character as blamable as you 
judge it to be, think not that forms of beauty can 
only be conceived in the head or heart of the pure. 
The purest conceptions of beauty may come forth, 
and have come forth, from the most impure. Human 
beings, anomalous compounds of matter and spirit, 
cannot, with all their miserable misconceptions of 
things, entirely extinguish the divine essence of 
beauty within them. It may flicker indeed but 
dimly, almost suffocated by the stifling flesh-atmo- 
sphere around it, but still it flickers, and that flicker- 
ing, unsteady soul-light, in spite of its antagonistic 
oppressor, is often the fount of glowing visions, 
which though sometimes clothed with a strange 
lurid radiance, effect of their perturbed and tortured 
source, bear undoubted imprints of their divine 
origin. And indeed, I, although but an intellectual 
conception, unendowed with a soul, and therefore 
incapable of sympathies with the human race, far 
more incapable, indeed, than the elementary spirits 
who yearn after the possession of a human soul, 
cannot fail to perceive how nearly all men possess 
two natures utterly distinct one from the other, an 
external nature framed for the world, full of errors 

by the Doge and his six assessors or Councillors. As to the 
"Three," permanently instituted two centuries afterwards, 
two were chosen from the body of the " Ten " and one from 
the " Signoria." 
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and follies, selfishness and crimes ; and an internal 
nature composed of dim undefined theories of the 
good and beautiful floating within them, and en- 
tirely independent of the corrupt atmosphere with- 
out Into this little world, theory of what he 
ought to be, rather than is, man retires, harassed 
by the turmoil of the outer life ; and revels in an 
elysium of day-dreams of his own, which does not, 
alas ! necessarily effect a permanent influence in 
purifying his outward conduct This tendency to 
sentimentalism, this ideal appreciation of the good 
and beautiful, exists in every heart not absolutely 
brutified ; and oftentimes a thrilling note of music, 
or a melodious thought thrown out at random, will 
awaken a corresponding melody in a hard, worldly 
heart, seemingly impervious to all impressions of 
lofty import Your moralists should look for and 
discover the outward chord corresponding with this 
inner chord, and strike it boldly. Such a pro- 
cess would draw out glorious music from myriads 
of hearts now voiceless, perhaps altogether dead, 
or, if not dead, without form and void, and dark, 
just as the now beautiful earth was, before the 
Great Spirit breathed light, and life, and fertility 
upon its surface." 

The Spirit ceased, and no farther questions of 
Semele obtained reply. The night damps were 
falling, the moon was hastening towards her western 
goal, the sea was running out fast, and the atten- 
dants came to warn their lady that, if she delayed 
longer, the gondola would not have enough water 
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to leave the little haven where it was lying. So 
she left the Lido, and bent her course towards 
home. And on her way she heard voices in a 
distant boat singing one of those exquisite barca- 
roles, so full of soft plaintive melody, which are 
peculiar to Venice. It was " La Barcheta ze a la 
riva," and so perfect was the harmony, and grace- 
fully simple the melody of this canzone tta, that the 
silvery notes fell like a musical dew upon the sur- 
rounding waters, and lulled with their liquid in- 
fluence the hearts of the hearers into a half-waking 
trance, so saturating their souls with soft music, that 
the internal echo ceased not long after the singers 
were out of hearing. 
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"La barcheta ze a la riva ; 
Via, destrighite Catina, 
Che la luna ze vicina 
A dar volta e tramontar. 
Par de geto la laguna 
£ de smalto el firmamento, 
Le isolete par d'arzento, 
Piu natura no pol far. 
O Venezia benedeta, 
No te vogio piu lasar. 

ala parte de castelo 
eremo, mio tesoro : 
pasava el Bucintoro 
condur el Dose in mar 
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A donarghe un bel anelo 
Tuto d' oro ma masiso 
Come fa qualche noviso 
Co a sposarse va al' altar. 

O Venezia benedeta, 

No te vogio piu lasar. 

" Soto el ponte de Rialto 
Fermeremo la barcheta, 
Voi cantarte qualche arieta 
Tralasando de vogar. 
Za per dirtelo, o Catina, 
La campagna me consola, 
Ma Venezia ze la sola 
Che me posa contentar. 

O Venezia benedeta, 

No te vogio piu lasar. 

" Po tornando in canaregio 
Sempre zo per canalaso 
Goderemo de quel spaso 
Sin che el Sol vien su dal mar. 
Te asicuro, zogia cara, 
Che piu amabile contento 
Ne piu bel divertimento 
No se pol imaginar. 

O Venezia benedeta, 

No te vogio piu lasar." 

The burden of this beautiful song is : — 

" O Venezia benedeta 
No te vogio piu lasar." 

And Semele was told that all these Barcaroles 
bear impress of the intense affection which the 
lower orders at Venice have for their beautiful city. 
This affection is more than intense, it is a passion, 
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an all-absorbing ardour which roots them to the 
spot, and often prevents them from accepting ad- 
vantageous offers, by which they might infinitely 
better themselves elsewhere* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOON after this, one bright morning, Semele 
ordered her gondoliers to conduct her into 
the mid-channel between the Church of S. 
Giorgio and the Piazzetta. From thence the mar- 
vellous view of the south side of Venice glowed 
before her. There was the busy Riva degli Schia- 
voni laid out in all its sunny splendour, until it 
merged into the massive verdure of the Public 
Garden; the dark prison; the darker Bridge of 
Sighs; the Ducal Palace, marvellous union of 
massive solidity with graceful airy lightness, fair 
type of the junction of soul and body; the 
southern portion of S. Mark's, inexplicably rich in 
oriental marbles ; the quaint tower of the Clock, 
the two Columns, the Library, the Mint, the Impe- 
rial Palace and Gardens, the lordly entrance of the 
Grand Canal, sentinelled by the majestic church of 
the Salute ; whilst on her left sparkled the waters of 
the Canal of the Giudecca, with its forest of masts. 
Over all, the radiant angel hovering on the apex of 
the pyramidal termination of the gigantic Cam- 
panile of S. Mark, seemed to give his benediction. 
And the Spirit gently urged his votaress to study 
well this grouping of diverse splendours, for that 
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no earthly city possessed like glories. And then 
she slowly glided over the limpid waters of the 
Grand Canal, from whose depths she saw raised 
around her palatial structures of many styles, 
nearly all beautiful, once residences of a race of 
men who " held the gorgeous East in fee," but now, 
of strangers and of Jews. And she paused before 
the majestic facade of the church of La Madonna 
della Salute, finished in 1687 from the plans of 
Baldassare Longhena, at a cost of half a million of 
golden ducats *, to commemorate the cessation of 
the great plague at Venice, which carried off nearly 
47,000 of the population. Dr. Anderson remarked 
that, considering the extreme beauty of the church, 
and the extreme ugliness of the Venetian popula- 
tion, Venice, in an architectural point of view, 
seemed to have made an advantageous exchange. 
And close on her right rose the little palace Con- 
tarini Fasan, with its exquisite balconies, which, so 
they told her, had once been sold to some rich 
Englishman by the greedy proprietor, and would 
have been carried off by him had not the Govern- 
ment interfered to prevent such a sacrilege. Then 
on her left rose the Palazzo Dario, erected by 
Giovanni Dario in 1450, all panelled over with 
rich oriental marbles of exquisite quaintness ; and 
on her right rose dark and vast the Palazzo 
Cornaro, built in 153a, great work of Sansovino, 

1 A golden ducat, or zecchino, might be considered as 
equal to ten shillings, a silver ducat as two shillings and 
sixpence. 
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now the residence of the Civil Governor of 
Venice. 

Farther on, she passed the elegant mediaeval 
Palazzo de* Cavalli, work of the fourteenth century, 
at no distant period to be inhabited by that most 
amiable of princes, Louis de Bourbon, styled by his 
followers Henri V., and by the world at large 
Comte de Chambord, whose mild virtues form an 
insuperable obstacle to his filling a turbulent 
throne. 

Then she rowed by the spot soon to be dese- 
crated by the most hideous of bridges constructed 
by an English engineer, with a sense of beauty as 
hard as the iron he employed in his work. 

She shuddered at the two colossal figures which 
defiled the facade of one of the entrances to the 
Accademia di Belle Arti. This Accademia, refuge 
for the pictures once adorning the churches and 
monasteries in Venice or the surrounding islands, 
destroyed or suppressed by the French, comprised 
the Scuola and Church of S. Maria della Carita, and 
a portion of a monastery built by Palladio in 1552, 
after the model of an ancient Roman dwelling. 
Thenceforward Semele found herself in a sea of 
architectural marvels. Palaces of diverse styles 
and diverse dimensions, with the narrow pointed 
window of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
or with the broad expanse of window peculiar to 
Venice in the sixteenth century — some modest in 
their proportions, and some astounding in their 
bulk, rose like visitants from dream-land on her 
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right and left. She was dazzled by this never-ending 
array of architectural diversity, of grand designs and 
exquisitely minute elaboration of finish, and these 
wonders were relieved by the green of constantly 
recurring foliage, the pure unclouded ether above, 
and the clear waters of the canal, for the most part 
neutral tinted by the shadows of the surrounding 
buildings. How could she remember the names 
of all the models of architectural beauty which rose 
about her, as she floated along? Amid such a 
galaxy, she might have passed months in making 
herself acquainted with their names and leading 
peculiarities ! It was in vain that her cicerone, an 
Englishman long resident in Venice, who courted 
the society of the rich or high born, repeated to 
her names, and styles, and architects. She was so 
taken up with the general effect of beauty, that a 
condescension into minor details became insup- 
portable to her. Searching after beauty, she found 
it under one of its most important forms, animating 
masses of rare marble adapted to the abode of 
human beings. With such thoughts how could she 
listen to the mere names of the Palazzi Giustiniani, 
or Contarini, or the gigantic Grassi, among the latest 
built of the Venetian palaces ; or Rezzonico, work 
of Longhena and Massari, who here graciously 
united the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders ; or 
Foscari, once called Giustiniani, but bought at 
auction and enlarged by the Doge Francesco 
Foscari, who on the 19th October, 1457, twenty- 
four hours before his death, left the Ducal Palace 
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by the grand staircase with all the dignity of a 
monarch, although the great bell of S. Mark's was 
announcing that his jealous peers had given the 
ducal bonnet to another 1 How could she listen 
to the interminable list of these glorious art emana- 
tions, with all their accompanying histories? — of 
the three Palazzi Mocenigo, in one of which three 
English poets once lived, not altogether in poetic 
harmony, as it is said; of the Palazzo Balbi-Corner, 
from the balcony of which in 1807 Napoleon Bona- 
parte witnessed a regatta arranged for him by an 
obsequious municipality; of the graceful Spinelli 
Palace, in best style of early Renaissance ; of the 
Palazzi Pisani and Barbarigo, one containing a 
master-work of Paolo Veronese, the other a noted 
library, both one day to be sold by their venal 
possessors to strangers; of the mighty frowning 
mass of the Grimani ; the graceful Byzantine neigh* 
bours, the Farsetti and Loredan ; and the old me- 
diaeval house, where once lived 

"blind old Dandolo, 
The octogenarian chie£ Byzantium's conquering foe." 

And then, after emerging from the broad arch 
of the Rialto Bridge and passing between its 
two giant sentinels, the Fondaco de' Tedeschi 
on the right, once covered with choice frescoes 
by Giorgio Barbarella (Giorgione) and Titian; 
and, on the left, the massive yet graceful Palazzo 
de' Camerlenghi, adapting its plan ingeniously to 
the space given it to occupy — from under the 
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windows of the Palace of the once wealthy family 
Civran, just opposite to the Erberia and the lengthy 
Fabbriche Nuove di Rialto, plain in design — she 
saw before her the glorious half-crescent of palaces 
and stately houses lining the fine curve of the 
Grand Canal, terminated by that regal abode, the 
Palazzo Vendramin Caiergi. So she passed on, 
palaces on her right, palaces on her left, not 
desolate and in disorder as poets feign, but for the 
most part kept in good repair, and arranged for 
their wealthy inmates with comfort and elegance. 
On her right reared its ancient walls the Palazzo 
Sagredo, work of the thirteenth century, magnificent 
for its staircase. Farther on, the Palazzo Ca d' Oro, 
work of the early part of the fourteenth century, 
met her ravished gaze, with all its exquisite propor- 
tions and Oriental ornamentation. Strange vicissi- 
tudes of proprietorship had had this most precious 
architectural jewel. So far back as 13 10, her. con- 
ductor told her, its proprietor, probably its builder, 
Andrea Doro, was dispossessed of it by the State 
for having entered into the conspiracy of Boemondo 
Tiepolo. One hundred and seventy years afterwards, 
it was given unitedly with the fief of Cittadella to 
Pandolfo Malatesta Lord of Rimini, in exchange 
for having ceded his city to the Venetian Republic 
After a time this lord, having, with true Italian 
restlessness, intrigued against Venetian interests, 
lost it; and then it successively passed into the 
hands of the families Contarini, Loredan, Marcello, 
and Bressa. At last, fatigued with harbouring 
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human nature and all its follies for more than five 
hundred years, it fell into great decay, from which 
it was ultimately rescued by one of the portentous 
meteors of modern civilization, one who had danced 
herself into the possession of great wealth *. 

Then, on her left, rose before her two stately piles, 
built in a debased Renaissance style ; one, the 
Palazzo Corner della Regina; the other, the gigan- 
tic Pesaro, built for Leonardo Pesaro, Procurator 
of S. Mark, by Baldassare Longhena. The first, 
called " della Regina," was never inhabited by Cate- 
rina Cornaro or Corner, for she died the 10th July, 
15 10, and the date of its erection was 1724; but it 
was built on the site of a former palace belonging 
to the family of the Queen of Cyprus. The second 
was built in 1679, at a cost of half a million of 
ducats, and in a style of overcharged grandeur too 
remote from simplicity. Hideous masks, huge in 
their grotesque or tortured features, adorned or dis- 
figured the foundation stones of the wondrous pile. 
And then, mid this prodigal display of architectural 
riches, appeared the Palace Vendramin Calergi, 
inhabited by the heroine of La Vendue. This stu- 
pendous edifice, realization of massive solidity, was 
built in 1481 by Pietro Lombardo, for Andrea 
Loredan, a descendant of the malignant persecutor 
of the Foscari. In a hundred years afterwards, 
his family sold it to the Duke of Brunswick for 

2 Madame Taglioni has since sold the Ca d' Oro to a 
wealthy Jewish merchant named Errera. It is now in the 
most perfect order. 
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60,000 ducats ; from his hands it passed into the 
possession of the Duke of Mantua. In 1589, 
Vittore Calergi bought it for 36,000 ducats. That 
family becoming extinct, it became the abode of 
the Grimani, who sold it to the Vendramin Calergi, 
and from them it was acquired by the present 
Princess. And a little farther on, at the left hand, 
the long double ranges or tiers of elegant Byzantine 
arches belonging to the Fondaco de' Turchi, work 
of the eleventh century, rose like a pleasant dream. 
Most beauteous and rare in its semi ruin this 
Oriental structure appeared to the eyes of Semele, 
although the costly marbles which once incased 
it had long since been torn away. And she 
reflected that this costly edifice, work worthy of 
advanced civilization, stood in all its unmutilated 
exquisite proportions at that remote epoch when 
in England the Saxon Ethelred was treacherously 
slaughtering Danish residents ; when Sweyn, the 
fierce King of Denmark, was seizing the English 
throne, amid the wailing and execrations of mas- 
sacred Saxons ; and when Scotland trembled under 
the usurping rule of the sanguinary Macbeth; and 
that ever! then the tides of the Lagunes bathed the 
walls of a city which could calculate its existence 
by centuries. She cared not to hear that it once 
belonged to the Pesaro family, and was by them 
ceded to the Government in 1380, who presented it 
to the Duke of Ferrara; that it went into the posses- 
sion of Michele Priuli, bishop of Vicenza, and after- 
wards was appropriated as the abode of the Turkish 
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merchants visiting Venice ; but she did care to hear 
that the Duke Alphonso of Este was once lodged 
here, and brought with him his friend Torquato 
Tasso, that translucent fount of limpid verse. But 
why recount the never-ceasing wonders that Semele 
saw around her — church after church, palace after 
palace, bathed by the tranquil tide-wave of this 
inner Adriatic? Why mention the ponderous 
Palazzo Labia, with its frescoes by Giambattista 
Tiepolo, and that called Flangini ; the churches of 
S. Geremia, S. Simeone Profeta, of the Scalzi, with 
its six rival altars, constructed of marbles of incon- 
ceivable value and beauty; of SS. Simeone e 
Giuda, with unsymmetrical dome, bad imitation of 
the Pantheon; the foliage of the great Pappa- 
dopoli Garden, the island of S. Chiara, with its 
Hospital and waving trees, the broad expanse of 
the Lagune, and the blue mountains of Friuli, 
floating cloud-like in the distant ether? The lady 
of my story returned to her palace dazzled with the 
beauty that had glowed around her, and regard- 
ing with yet intenser devotion the Spirit which 
had prompted her to come and quench her heart's 
thirst at this overflowing fountain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

jROM the windows of her sea-surrounded 
home Semele had often gazed upon the 
distant islands of the Lagune, which lay 
upon the sparkling waters like a group of wild 
fowl reposing after a weary flight But she long 
hesitated to visit them, fearful lest proximity might 
dissolve the enchantment of distance. Yet the 
winged weeks were gliding on as she remained in 
this elysium of her loved Spirit ; and she longed to 
step up from one elysium to another, even the 
accomplishment of her life's desire. So, urged by 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near, and eager for 
the fulfilment of her glorious vision, she hastened 
over the crisped wavelets towards what seemed wor- 
thy to be compared with old Hesiod's fuucapcov vrja-ot 
Trap' *ilK€avbv /3a0v8ivriv 9 although certainly not in- 
habited by *0\ftioi locoes. First, her gondola passed 
under the long wall of the Venetian Cemetery, 
which occupies the island of S. Cristoforo. A little 
farther onward she landed at the Church of S. Mi- 
chele, remarkable for its highly ornamented pa- 
nelled ceiling, the fine marble it contains, and the 
graceful Emilian chapel attached to it, the work of 
Gulielmo Bergamesco in 1 330. All, however, had 
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a neglected appearance, and damp had full sway 
throughout. Then Semele visited the Cemetery, — 
most desolate sight ! — ill kept and savage, whence 
the bones are dug up every few years and conveyed 
to the island of S. Arrian or Adrian, once the flou- 
rishing Costanziaca, some miles off, adjoining the 
main land. Passing through a doorway made in a 
high wall, she found herself in the part of the 
Cemetery appropriated to Protestants, a little less 
ill kept, a little less savage. Leaving this scene of 
desolation and neglect, she swiftly crossed the 
narrow channel which separates this island from 
that of Murano, and found herself still amidst 
desolation : she had left the misery of the dead 
only to enter upon that of the living. Pale, hag- 
gard, hungry faces glared at her from dilapidated 
quays, reeling under the weight of dilapidated 
houses, whilst the thick smoke from manufactories 
of inferior glass poisoned the air; and passing 
into the chief canal, she saw what had once been 
the sumptuous Palazzo da Mula, with its richly 
ornamented exterior, built in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. And then she visited the two 
principal churches, S. Pietro Martire, rich in paint- 
ings of Palma il Giovane, G. Lazzerini, Francesco 
Santa Croce, Giovanni Bellini, Paolo Veronese, 
Leandro Bassano, Marco Basaiti, Jacopo Tinto- 
retto ; and the Byzantine Cathedral, constructed in 
the tenth century, and dedicated to the Vergine 
Assunta ; but, on receiving the body of S. Donato, 
brought from Tyre in 1125 by the Doge Michieli, 
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assumed the double title of Santa Maria and S. 
Donato. This fine church had probably been 
repaired or rebuilt soon after the tenth century, in 
which state it endured, until a barbarian bishop of 
Torcelio, under whose jurisdiction it was, — a cer- 
tain Marco Giustiniani, — in 1627, at great expense, 
put in play all the hideousness of ecclesiastical 
architecture of that period to destroy the venerable 
glories of this ancient pile. And under her feet 
was an elaborate well-preserved Mosaic pavement 
of the twelfth century, in rich and intricate devices ; 
above her was the lofty open roof, supported on 
magnificent columns of Greek marble with Corin- 
thian capitals, brought here from the neighbouring 
classic Altinum, that fair city praised by Martial 
and compared to Baiae 1 ; whilst far away, amid 

1 "iEmula Bajanis Altini littora villis 

♦ * * * 

Vos eritis nostra portus requiesque senectse, 
Si juris fuerint otia nostra sui." 

Fourth Book of Epigrams > 35th Epigram, 

And also in his 155th Epigram, Book xiv., Martial thus 
alludes to Altinum : — 

" Velleribus primis Apulia, Parma secundis 
Nobilis : Altinum tertia laudat ovis." 

Altinum, now the obscure village Altino, was situated be- 
tween the stream Zero and the river Sile, close over against 
Torcelio. It was an important city in the time of the Roman 
Emperors, having no less than six gates, each named after its 
respective quarter, Torcellum, Boreana, Majurbium, Amo* 
riacum, Cons tan tianum, and Amianum. From Altinum ran 
a Roman road to Linz on the Danube, called Via Claudia 
Augusta Altinensis. This great work was 350 Roman miles 
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the gloomy grandeur of the east end, up in the 
field of gold which fills the hemisphere above the 
altar, stood, cold, dark, and dim, mystic, ghastly, 
and gigantic, the lengthened figure of the Blessed 
Virgin, in the hardest Greek style, mosaic of the 
twelfth century. And in one of the sacristies she 
saw an old immersion font, resting upon a stone 
base still more antique, covered with an intricate 
Roman inscription. Then she left the interior, 
and looked and saw how the Bishop Giustiniani had 
blocked up the old Byzantine windows and inserted 
ugly semicircular lights. And she passed round 
to the external apsis — octagon in form — of the 
church, and lingered over the graceful architectural 
display of the two tiers or stories of Byzantine 
arches, springing from double columns with highly 
ornamented capitals, evidently taken from some 
edifice still more antique. And from a half-effaced 
inscription on the right of the upper portion of the! 
apsis, it appeared to her, that before S. Donato's 
remains were brought here the church was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and S. Stephen the 
Martyr. 

Afterwards she walked in some of the gardens 
which gush forth fertility in this favoured climate, 
and they told her how this island, once called 
Amuriano, was first peopled in the beginning of the 

in length, and it passed through Musestre, S. Michele del 
Quarto, Nerbone, S. Florian, Colle, the Serravalle Pass, the 
district on the right side of the Lake of S. Croce, the Cadore 
country to Lienz in the Pusterthal, and thence to Linz. 
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fifth century by the people of Altinum flying from 
the Huns, and increased by the people of Oderzo, 
chased thence by the Lombards, and how it was at 
first governed by Tribunes, and afterwards in the 
10th century by Judges, chosen by itself and ap- 
proved by the Doge of Venice ; and then annexed 
to the sestiere of Santa Croce in Venice by the 
Doge Vitale Michieli II. in 117 1 ; and how, many 
hundred years later, it had a municipal constitution 
given it, similar to those given to Chioggia, Cyprus, 
and Candia; and was allowed to coin gold and 
silver money every year ; and how its inhabitants 
during the middle ages were cunning workmen in 
every kind of ornamental and useful glass, amongst 
which the drinking cup had occult and mysterious 
powers, for it would (so they told her) shiver in a 
thousand fragments, if poison should be poured into 
it — invaluable peculiarity in Italy ! and that it could 
once boast of sixteen churches besides oratories; 
and that amid its spacious and umbrageous gardens, 
came to study in happy tranquillity gifted spirits, 
such as Andrea Navagero, Aldo Manuzio, Gio 
Trissino, Bernardo Giustiniani, and others, who 
founded academies or literary clubs, such as the 
Vigilanti, the Occulti, the Angustiati, and the 
Interessati. And when she descended the broken 
flight of steps to embark in her waiting gondola, 
and saw around her the present misery of this once 
flourishing island, she reflected that communities of 
men, like agricultural districts, must, when exhausted 
by too great productiveness, lie fallow and idle for 
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a time, and thus recover their suspended vitality. 
She then swiftly sped along the canal which con- 
ducted towards the twin islands, Burano and Maz- 
zorbo. It was high tide : a vast sheet of water 
covered all the mud banks of the Lagune ; but 
Semele could see that, at a few feet to the right 
and left of the gondola's track, the water was 
scarcely a foot deep. The canal was traced by 
wooden piles removable on great emergencies; 
and here lay the chief secret of the impregnability 
of Venice during so many ages. She could see how 
the light-coloured argillaceous mud which composed 
the ground of the Lagune, seemed quite alive with 
curious shell-fish of every form, which were swarm- 
ing about, slowly pushing their unwieldy habitations 
before them by a series of jerks with their spider- 
like legs protruding, whilst the pugnacious crab 
shuffled along seemingly aimless, with all the speed 
of a swift post And through the hazy atmosphere 
she might well see Burano, with its leaning church- 
tower, and the lofty Duomo and Campanile of 
Torcello, rising straight out of the placid mirror- 
like water, which reflected all with such startling 
clearness, that it was scarcely possible to distinguish 
the real from the unreal. And, having reached the 
limits of the " free port " of Venice, she was sub- 
jected to a visit of the custom-house people (Gente 
della Finanza or Finanzieri), who behaved as 
courteously as such can to the wealthy foreigner 
with her four gondoliers. 
Soon afterwards the gondola glided alongside of 
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the quay of the thickly populated Burano, and she 
passed along crowded thoroughfares of this fishing 
town ; and saw handsome men and pretty women, 
and healthy looking children with, however, an un- 
satisfactory expression about the eyes, and all 
seemingly very poor and incredibly dirty. She 
entered the church, and seeing one of the altars 
dressed with fine lace, was informed that it had 
been in times past worked in Burano, but that 
now the art had died out for want of encourage- 
ment. They informed her that this was not the 
original Burano, populated by the fugitives of 
Altinum. That had been situated far away, near 
Treporti, but by degrees had sunk into the waters 
from which it had sprung ; and its inhabitants had 
transferred themselves here about the tenth century, 
perhaps at some future period again to be disturbed 
by the capricious encroaching waves. 

Thence, passing over a long and narrow wooden 
bridge, she arrived at Mazzorbo, the ancient Majur- 
bium, formerly an island faubourg of Altinum. This 
once populous island, anciently the resort of Vene- 
tians during the summer season, had in old times 
contained five parishes, numerous monasteries, and 
ten churches. Now it was almost deserted, num- 
bering but a few inhabitants, who by their labour 
developed the indescribable fertility of its gardens 
and orchards. And when Semele recounted to 
her companions the melancholy feeling that per- 
vaded her as she trod on this desolate ground, 
formerly a centre of civilization, she was reminded 
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that these Lagunes once possessed at least thirty 
islands, centres of religious or secular interest, 
which are now either mournful swamps inhabited 
by wildfowl, or entirely covered by the treacherous 
waves, showing at low tide fragmentary ruins of 
early civilization, or mediaeval piety. They told 
her how Costanziaca was once rich in many highly 
decorated churches, now sunk beneath * the sur- 
rounding hungry swamps; and how S. Catoldo, 
anciently the seat of the Episcopal Seminary of 
Torcello, was now but a slimy ridge, scarce rising 
above the level of the waters, called by the vulgar 
Monte deir Oro, because, so they say, the golden 
car of the grim Attila, and his other treasures, were 
buried there. So pondering over these ruins of time, 
and reflecting how not only the heavenly bodies, 
but indeed all earthly things seem to roll unceas- 
ingly, never tranquil, round an immovable centre, 
ending where they set out, Semele landed on the 
grass-covered Piazza of the once superb Torcello. 
Here indeed she found proof upon proof of time's 
vicissitudes. Could this unpeopled waste, ap- 
proached by a stagnant canal hardly restrained 
within its crumbling banks ; these melancholy fever- 
stricken gardens without cultivators ; this group of 
churches without worshippers, have ever been 
populous, rich, and magnificent, radiant with 
marble palaces, the new Altinum, rival of the old ? 
Could it once have been the seat of a line of seventy- 
five Bishops, proclaiming its religious zeal by its 
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nine churches and monasteries ? Could it once have 
sat as a queen over the surrounding islands, when 
Venice the gorgeous was a desolate sea swamp, 
scarce visited save by a few half-starved human 
beings in search of shell-fish % Yes ! This mockery 
of a Piazza glaring forth its poverty and neglect, was 
once the centre of a rich and flourishing city, exist- 
ing from a remote period, as the old Venetian, 
Lombard, Hunnish, Roman, and Grecian coins, 
frequently found beneath the soil, attest In more 
recent times, it was governed by Tribunes, then 
by a delegate appointed by the Doge of Venice ; 
afterwards by a noble with the title of Podesta. 
It had its two chambers, its chancellor, and its 
peculiar code of local laws; it was even, to 
a comparatively late period, a wealthy and impor- 
tant community. But, alas ! owing to the changed 
course of the waters of the river Sile, fever was 
produced in this once favoured spot; and then 
little by little the inhabitants decreased ; so in time 
it ceased to be a Bishop's see, the monasteries 
were dissolved or transferred elsewhere, and thus 
by easy gradations it descended to its lamentable 
state of present perdition — its handful of cottages, 
its fifty ox sixty denizens. And there in the 
Piazza, in front of a barn and granary, once a 
loggetta, from whence were proclaimed the laws of 
the Republic and the Municipality, probably the 
remains of the palace of the Podesta, Semele saw 
a rude stone chair, popularly called " the Chair of 
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Attila," whence the early tribunes used to minister 
justice*. She paused before the two churches, 
the Duomo and Santa Fosca, each of surpassing 
interest in its way, and carrying the observer back 
to the remotest ages of Christian architecture. 
Long did she gaze upon these monuments of the 
past still admirably preserved — types, amid sur- 
rounding desolation, of the religion which de- 
veloped them, unchanging, unchangeable. And 
there stood the octagon Baptistery, work of the 
eleventh century, once clothed with rare marbles 
and ornamented with costly sculpture *. Entering by 
the west door, she saw on her right a curious holy- 

2 On a stone in a low room in this palace of the mayor of 

Torcello, exists, or did exist, as I read in an old guide of 

Venice, an interesting Latin inscription,, commemorating the 

gift, on the part of a certain Patroclus, of certain premises 

and gardens to a society or guild, for the purpose of providing 

for the obsequies and memorial days of himself and patron a 

sufficient quantity of food and roses. It runs thus : — 

"Patroclus 

Secutus 

Pietatem 

Col. Cent. (Collegio Centenorum) 
Hortos cum 
yEdifkio junctos 
Vivus donavit ut 
Ex Reditu eor. largius 
Rosa et Escae 
Patrono suo et 
Quandoque sibi 
Ponerentur." 
* Over the door of this Baptistery is inserted an old 
inscription, " Hortos Municipio Dedi," fragment, probably, 
of the second century. 
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water stone basin, supported by four of the grimmest 
of monsters, which one told her was used in old 
times to contain the blood of human sacrifices, 
an assertion indignantly denied by another. She 
trod upon beautiful mosaic pavement, in a much 
more preserved state than that at S. Mark's; 
and afterwards passing up the nave, supported 
on eighteen columns of Grecian marble, she 
examined the curious marble reading-desks or pulpits 
(amboni) on her left, whence the Epistles and 
Gospels were read, and the Graduals chanted, and 
so entered the choir and chancel. Behind the high 
altar — unwonted sight — the apsidal termination was 
fitted up with six rows of stone seats amphitheatre- 
like, intersected by a narrow way leading up to a 
marble chair, high over all. This, she was informed, 
was the throne of the Bishop, who, as a careful 
mariner there seated, assisted by his clergy, the 
crew, should skilfully steer his ship the Church 
through the furious billows of opposition and adver- 
sity, and the more dangerous shoals of prosperity 
and stagnation. Over all was the vaulting, covered 
with mosaics representing our Lord and His Virgin 
Mother, with the twelve Apostles gauntly hovering 
above. And turning round, she saw how the whole 
interior of the west end was filled up by a marvellous 
mosaic, work of the tenth or eleventh centuries, 
representing with crude and terrible energy Christ 
on the Cross, the Descent to Hades, the Glory of 
Christ in Heaven, the Day of Judgment, the 
Tustice of God, the Gates of Heaven, and the 
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Torments of the damned, portrayed with horrible 
minuteness. What interested her most of all, was 
the idea that from this identical fresco Dante 
Alighieri took his inspiration of the Divina Corn- 
media, with its three wondrous acts, L'Inferno, II 
Purgatorio, and II Paradiso. Then she quitted 
the interior of this lone glory of a desert place, 
and, walking round its exterior, observed how the 
various windows have massive shutters of alabaster 
or transparent marble, revolving on iron hinges; 
and afterwards ascended the Campanile, solid mass 
of masonry of the eleventh century, undecaying 
watch-tower of the Lagunes, over the entrance of 
which is inserted an ancient votive tablet with the 
inscription : — 

"L. Aquilius Narcissus. August. Bel. V. S." 
(L. Aquilius Narcissus Augusto Beleno votum solvit) *. 

Thence she saw the terra-firma, Lagune, sur- 
rounding islands, salt works (Saline), and sea, all 
clearly mapped out beneath her. And they told 
her that this old Duomo was founded a.d. 640 
by a Bishop Maurizio, spiritual chief of refugees 
from Altinum ; and that although it was almost 
entirely rebuilt by another Bishop, Orso, nephew 
of S. Pietro Orseolo, it was certain that the unique 
Presbytery and the Crypt beneath, and much 
of the ornamental work were precious examples of 

4 Belenus (probably the Baal of the Phoenicians) was a 
god worshipped by the Veneti. In inscriptions found in 
Aquileia he is called Apollo Belenus. 
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seventh-century art. From the Duomo, Semele 
entered the close adjoining church of Santa Fosca, 
built probably in , the ninth century, and almost 
entirely surrounded by an external portico, sup- 
ported on marble columns not of the most delicate 
workmanship. She found the interior to be in the 
form of a slightly irregular Greek cross, exquisitely 
planned after the model of those churches in Rome 
supposed to have been built during Constantine's 
reign, itself a study for the great minds of Scar- 
pagnino and Sansovino. There stood — amid desola- 
tion and decay — these two glorious houses of God, 
side by side, clean and well kept, lacking but one 
thing — human forms to bow before their altars. 
Strange and unnatural contrast ! It seemed as if 
a judgment, had fallen but yesterday on the island, 
sweeping away all trace of things human, but pre- 
serving things divine in unmutilated proportions. 
Then with that saddened feeling with which sensi- 
tive minds leave places intensely interesting them, 
to which they feel certain they shall never return, 
Semele left Torcello, and passing behind Mazzorbo 
and Burano, round close by the cypress-crowned 
island of San Francesco nel Deserto, she would 
have landed, but an irresistible power restrained 
her. An inner voice, not the half-audible soft 
breathing of her beloved Spirit, but something 
far sterner, more inexorable, told her that that 
island was her fate, that she should enter it at 
some future period, but not now; and that it would 
be the resting-place of all the throbbings of her 
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heart and brain. So she perforce obeyed this 
powerful prompting, and desired her gondoliers to. 
hold their course onward towards S. Erasmo and 
Le Vignole. On the way one of her companions 
recounted to her how after S. Francis's death, a 
church and convent had been built on this island, 
and occupied by three or four brotherhoods in 
succession, until at length all had fallen into its 
present ruin ; that, however, the traces of S. Francis 
were preserved, such as the narrow cell where he 
used to sleep, and the rude and small oratory where 
he used to pray : this last nearly filled up with 
the thick trunk of a cypress-tree, said — so legends 
feign — to have grown from his walking-staff, which 
he left behind him pushed into the ground before 
his departure for Assisi. And soon she landed at S. 
Erasmo, and walked along a shady path, where on 
the right stood a little oratory dedicated to the 
Mother of our Lord, which, they told her, was in 
rose times filled with roses culled from a neigh- 
bouring garden. After resuming her gondola at 
the further extremity of the island, she proceeded 
between S. Nicolo del Lido on her left, and that 
part of Le Vignole on her right, which contains the 
Castle of S. Andrea, massive architectural chef- 
d'oeuvre, built by Michele Sanmichele in 157 1, of 
Istrian stone, commanding on one side the entrance 
of the port, on the other the interior of the Lagune. 
And now the night fell rapidly, and the stars shone 
out tranquilly and patiently, teaching restless ob- 
servers to imitate them in the order and regularity 
1 2 
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of their courses. So the rowers hastened and took 
the boat behind the island of S. Elena, having on 
their right the little island of Certosa, crowned in 
the earliest ages with a monastery, as all its sister 
islands were ; and continued their course under the 
long wooden bridge which joins the island of Cas- 
tello or Olivolo to the main land. When Semele 
asked if it were an earthquake which had caused 
the Campanile of the church on this island to lean 
so much, she was told that Venice had by no means 
been free from these terrible scourges, for that in 
a.d. 1 1 06 the Lagunes exhaled sulphureous and 
inflammatory vapours, amid dull mysterious sub- 
terranean moanings, strange and terrible to hear 
and see, precursors of a most destructive conflagra- 
tion. Then, leaving the great dock-gates of the 
Arsenal on her left, she passed under the never- 
ending wall of this monstrous Officina, along the 
Fondamenta Nuove, past the Sacco di Misericordia, 
and so home to her tranquil palace, looking to- 
wards the regions she had been exploring. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HEMELE commenced a series of daily visits 
to the thousand objects of interest with 
which every corner of Venice abounds — 
to the palaces off the Grand Canal, the museums, 
galleries, scuole (guilds), and the hundred churches 
and chapels still remaining of the vast number 
which existed before the arrival of the Attila of the 
nineteenth century. She lingered long amid the 
solemn recesses of the twin massive and simple 
gothic temples, one dedicated to the Saints Gio- 
vanni and Paolo, the other to S. Maria Assunta, 
commonly called the Frari, both begun in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. She could not 
refrain from remarking that these two churches 
seemed to be not so much dedicated to the Ma- 
donna and the Apostles, as to the frail creatures 
whose gigantic monuments, some in the worst style 
of manneristic art, cumber the walls. The horses 
of gilded wood, and of peculiar formation, seemed 
special objects of worship there. But glorious pic- 
tures, by the great Venetian masters, every where 
met the sight, and at SS. Giovanni and Paolo, in 
the south transept, was a window of beautifully 
stained glass by Girolamo Moceto, in 1473, a rare 
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thing in Venice. In that church also, in the chapel 
of the Crucifix, on the left hand, lay reposing effi- 
gied forth in Istrian stone, an English Baron, 
Edward Windesor, or Windsor by name, who died 
in 1574 '. She also discovered on the west wall of 
the south transept a very curious old picture, in 
two compartments, painted in 1568 by Giambat- 
tista del Moro, representing, on the left, S. Mark 
assisting three Venetian nobles of the war depart- 
ment to pay the marine soldiery, and on the right, 
the Bucentaur with the war galleys lying off the 
Piazzetta at a time when the present broad Riva 
degli Schiavoni existed not. And the Doge, pre- 
ceded and surrounded by his officers, is portrayed 
as walking in state towards his gorgeous yacht, 
whilst gondolas containing ladies sitting with un- 
covered necks, glide about in the foreground. In 
that church also, she saw on her right, as she faced 
the high altar, a monument which contains the 
skin of the unfortunate Marc Antonio Bragadino, 
noble Venetian, who in 157 1 was flayed alive in 

1 This nobleman's epitaph runs as follows : — 

" Odoardo Vuindesor (Windesor) Baroni Angl. Parentib. 
orto. Qui dum Religionis quadam abundantia, vitse pro- 
bitate & suavitate morum omnibus charus, clarusque vitam 
degeret, immatura morte correpto, celeberrimis exequiis 
decorato, Georgius Lecher affinis poni curavit. Obiit ann. 
D. MDLXXIIII. die, Mens. Jan. XXIIII. iEtatis suae 
XLII." 

The sepulchral inscription having become practically illegi- 
ble, I have given the above, verbatim et literatim, from Fran- 
cesco Sansovino's " Venetia— Citta Nobilissima et Singolare." 
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Cyprus by the Turks', those Asiastic barbarians, 
who, lest the balance of power among European 
Christian potentates should be disturbed, are yet 
permitted to flaunt their "prophet without miracles, 
their faith without mysteries, and their morality 
without love *," in the eyes of humiliated Christen- 
dom. She also visited another Gothic church of 
later date, J399, the church of the Madonna delF 

* As it is probable that epitaphs commemorating men's 
skins are rare, the following will not be unpossessed of 
interest. 

"D . O . P. 

Antonii Bragadini 

Dum pro fide et patria 

Bello Cyprio Salaminae 

Contra Turcas constan- 

Ter fortiterq. curam 

Principem sustineret 

Longa obsidione victi 

A perfida hostis manu 

Ipso vivo ac intrepide 

Suiferente detracta 

Pellis 

Ann. Sal. CIDIOLXXI. 15 KL Sept." (1571.J 

" Antonii fratris opera et 
Impensa Byzantio hue 

Advecta 

Atque hie a Marco Her 

Molao Antonioq. filiis 

Pientiss. ad summi Dei 

Patriae paterniq. nomi 

Nis gloriam sempiternam 

Posita 

Ann. Sal. CIOIOLXXXXVI. (1596.) 

VixitAnn. XXXXVI." 



Schlegel. 
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Orto, with brick facade ornamented by the statues 
of S. Christopher and the twelve Apostles, work of 
Bartolomeo Buono. And in the interior she saw 
a grand ebullition of Tintoretto's fiery genius, his 
enormous picture representing the Last Judgment. 
She then proceeded to S. Zaccaria, begun in 1460, 
and representing two styles, Gothic and Byzantine, 
interesting for its sumptuous facade and west en- 
trance, its great breadth, its Chapels of S. Tarasio 
and S. Provolo, and its Crypt, which all remain 
from the older structure burnt in 1 105. Thence 
she went to another church combining two styles, 
Byzantine and Italian, the church of S. Maria de'Mi- 
racoli, begun in 1480, distinguished for the rare 
marbles which encase and ornament its outer walls, 
and for the lofty flight of steps which separate the 
chancel from the nave. But how describe all the 
churches, which, one after the other, astonished, 
pleased, or interested the critical eye of Semele ? 
Little unalloyed beauty did she find amongst them, 
for their internal decorations, and especially their 
rude idols of wood and stone, were, for the most 
part, hideous deformities, impairing the general 
effect; but yet great beauty still lingered there, 
and where that was totally wanting something rare 
or curious still engaged the attention. There was 
the church of S. Maria del Carmine, full of paint- 
ings, with its antique lateral porch incrusted with 
still more antique medallions ; that of S. Giacomo 
dell' Orio, with its beauteous, massive, and invalu- 
able column of verde antique, and its curious 
bizarre pulpit, which Sansovino hyperbolically de- 
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signated as one of the most singular objects in the 
whole city; that of the Jesuits, with its interior 
nearly all lined with rich marbles carved in imita- 
tion of drapery, not perhaps in the best taste, but 
incredibly sumptuous ; that of S. Sebastian, where 
Paul Caliari, the Veronese, reposes in his last sleep 
amid the glories of his own pencil*; and where a 
portion of the pavement sets forth quaint designs 
in majolica, of the year 15 10 ; that of S. Pietro di 
Castello 5 , containing, as legends tell, the marble 

4 The bust of the great painter adorns the left wall of the 
Church, Under it is the following inscription : — 
"Paulo Caliario Veronen. Pictori 
Naturae aemulo, artis miraculo, 
Superstite fata fama victuro." 
8 On the left hand, as one enters this church, there is to be 
seen a very curious old tombstone, covering a vault, which, as 
we learn from the inscription, belonged to the gondolier 
fraternity at that ferry over the Grand Canal which is called 
the Traghetto di San Barnaba. The inscription (in old 
Venetian) runs thus :— 

" In tempo de Zorzi da Cataro 

Gastaldo del Tragetto 

De San Barnaba 

Et Nicolo de Zorzi 

Et Migiel de Bernardo 

E. Compagni L. Anno 

MDIII." 

Then follows a rude representation of a boat, something like 

this;— 
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chair in which S. Peter sat in Antioch ; and, last 
though not least, that of S. Giorgio de' Greci, 
superb with its gorgeous sanctuary screen, adorned 
with pictures and gold, finished in 1570 for the 
ritual of numerous Greeks, who, flying from the 
encroachments of the Turk, settled at that epoch 
in Venice. She dared not torture her fastidious 
taste by examining the four hideous examples of 
degraded Renaissance, the churches of S. Moise, 
Ospedaletto, S. Maria Zobenigo', and S. Maria 
Formosa, which possess all the monstrous orna- 
mentation of Hindoo temples without their massive 
grandeur. Semele was disappointed at not finding 
any old churches except the Byzantine S. Mark's, 
and the Gothic Frari, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, S. 
Stefano and La Madonna dell' Orto. She was 
told that they had all been burnt or had fallen out 
of repair in the course of ages, and been rebuilt 
about the time of what is called the Renaissance 
of art. The church of S. Giacomo di Rialto was 
pointed out to her as having remains of remote 
antiquity — the six columns of Greek marble sup- 
porting the nave, and the five supporting the 
portico, which evidently belong to the first church 
erected on this site, nucleus of ancient Venice, in 
the year 421 r . She was also told that in the first 

8 S. Maria Zobenigo has its detestable facade enlivened by 
five colossal statues of members of the Barbara family, all in 
full-bottomed wigs. 

' This church is said to have been built of wood in 421 by 
Entinope of Candia, and in four years afterwards to have been 
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lateral chapel, on the left of the church of the 
Scalzi, are preserved four valuable relics of our 
blessed Lord's Passion — a large piece of the Cross, 
a small piece of one of the holy nails, a morsel 
of earth which had once been saturated with His 
precious blood, and a thorn of His martyr's crown, 
to which one hair, only one, is still attached. 
And many old Venetian palaces did she visit, 
palaces far removed from the gaze of strangers, 
who think that all the beauty of Venice is grouped 
upon the Grand Canal. In many a remote quarter, 
far away from the great thoroughfares, amid sordid 
dwellings, rising out of the sluggish waters of some 
narrow canal, pregnant with foul odours, she 
found gigantic buildings containing infinite cham- 
bers, some of them cased with rare marble, and 
entered by costly doorways. Numerous were the 
rooms running right and left of the great central 
hall; numerous the small passages, corridors, and 
secret staircases, which led out of unsuspected 
corners of dark small rooms into other unsuspected 
comers of small rooms equally dark, four stories 
away, avoiding scrupulously in their tortuous pro- 
gress all contact with the grand staircase. These 
palaces seemed built for secresy and espionage; 
Amid their hundred or two hundred rooms, no one 
could be sure that his lowest words were not over- 
heard by some spy in the adjoining dark corridor, 

rebuilt of stone, and consecrated by the four bishops of Padua, 
Altino, Treviso, and Oderzo. The right of presentation to 
it belonged to the Doge. 
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or his actions watched by some one who had 
entered by a secret stair. Venice, after the Serrata 
del Maggior Consiglio in 1297, and the creation of 
the Council of the Ten in 13 10, became a pest- 
house of mutual treachery and distrust All indi- 
vidual freedom of thought disappeared under the 
government of an oligarchy which called itself a 
society of patricians and gentlemen, but which was 
in fact a staff of vindictive police ; and it was 
reserved for the French and Austrians to restore, 
however imperfectly, the rights of men to a com- 
munity of slaves. She then wandered through the 
recesses of the Palazzo Bernardo at S. Polo, built 
in the fourteenth century in late Gothic style, 
noblest of all Venetian palaces after the Ducal 
residence, having the capitals of its columns ex- 
quisitely sculptured with the flowing foliage of the 
acanthus. And near to that she found the Palazzo 
Soranzo, work of the fourteenth century, with its 
ancient outer staircase, and its magnificent atrium, 
but no trace of Giorgione's paintings on the ex- 
terior remained. She did not forget to visit that 
most unique pile of building, the Palazzo Minotto 
all* Angelo Raffaele, built also in the fourteenth 
century in Pointed Style, with ornamentation of the 
central window of most capricious and original 
gracefulness. There was also the Palazzo Badoaro, 
in the Campo S. Giovanni in Bragora, work of the 
fourteenth century, built over remains of prisons 
used in remotest periods by the Tribune of that 
group of islands. Nor did she leave out that im- 
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mense mass of building, the Pisani Palace in the 
Campo S. Stefano, with its three courts and four 
water portals ; nor the Palazzo Bragadino, a late pro- 
prietor of which used to drive his guests round the 
spacious garden in equipages drawn by four horses; 
nor the spacious palace appropriated full five hun- 
dred years ago to the Moorish merchants, still 
amidst its desolation containing fragments of mar- 
bles richly sculptured. It was also worthy of her 
observation that a great proportion of the Venetian 
palaces are incomplete, one-third, that is, the por- 
tion of the building to the right or left of the great 
central hall, being wanting. Thus day after day 
she wandered about in this sea of architectural 
marvels from palace to house, from house to gar- 
den, from garden to gallery, from gallery to mu- 
seum, not unattended by her ever-present invisible 
companion who was always ready to guide her to 
some scene of surpassing interest. Thus, in the 
Campo Mater Domini, she came not only upon a 
most ancient house with the protruding roof once 
common to Venice, now rare; but also a small 
palace, with the first story containing exquisite 
ogee windows, a perfection of architectural propor- 
tion. And the dwellings of historical personages 
long since departed, still remained around her, 
scarcely altered since old times, such as the resi- 
dences of Henry Dandolo, Carlo Zeno, Bianca 
Cappello, Petrarch, Titian, Tintoretto, Aldo 
Manuzio, the great printer and publisher, and the 
Doge Cristoforo Moro, deceased in 1471, once 
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commander of the troops in Cyprus, and so per- 
haps dimly connected with the legend on 
which is founded the tragedy of the Moor of 
Venice. And with astonishment she laboured 
through the 298 chambers which groan with the 
weight of the innumerable Archives of Venice, 
commencing so far back as the year 883. Around 
her were ranged, all in their order, the Registries of 
the Ducal Chancery from 1232 to 1794; the 
Archives of the Secret Chancery, which include 
an infinite diplomatic correspondence, invaluable 
to historians and antiquaries ; the Archives of the 
Council of the Ten from the year 13 10, containing 
papers relative to the Doge Marino Faliero, the 
Carraresi Lords of Padua, Carmagnola, and other 
State prisoners. Archives also of the Inquisition 
were not wanting, nor of monasteries, convents, 
and pious institutions, nor notarial registries, nor 
those relating to the commerce and shipping of 
the great commercial emporium of Europe. In 
the Patriarchal Seminary Semele found some few 
memorials of the past not without interest — such 
as the old keys of Padua incrusted in the walls ; 
an old Roman altar, with inscription, found under 
the high altar at S. Mark's ; the portrait of the 
impudent and talented Pietro Aretino, by Titian ; 
the Decameron in manuscript of the year 1449 ; 
and a small column, with Greek inscription, in 
which figures the name of a certain Caius, priest of 
those mysterious Phoenician, or Pelasgic Cabiri 
of Samothrace, who, to use Goethe's language — 
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" Sind Gotter, wundersam eigen 
Die sich immerfort selbst erzeugen, 
Und niemals wissen was sie sind." 

And in the great picture gallery of Venice, 
L'Accademia delle belle Arti, Semele lingered over 
those quaint old pictures in which Venice of the 
olden time is represented, such as the " Miracle of 
the Cross" by Gentile Bellini in 1500, where ap- 
pears Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, attended 
by her ladies ; and a religious procession in the 
Piazza S. Marco, by the same painter in 1496, 
representing the south side of the Piazza in those 
times when, forming an hospital, it was joined on 
to the Campanile; and also, "the Patriarch of 
Grado Casting out a Devil," by Vittore Carpaccio 
in 1515, showing the old wooden Rial to bridge of 
that epoch. Then she went to the Scuola or Guild- 
hall of S. Rocco, with its Tintorettos, its stately 
staircase, work of Antonio Scarpagnino, and its 
quaint carvings in pear-tree wood. She was informed 
that this rich societe de bienfaisance, although rank- 
ing only as fifth of the six grand Guilds or " Compa- 
nies " of Venice, had been enabled in the middle of 
the sixteenth century to lay out fifty thousand gold 
ducats on their costly " Hall," even at the time when 
they were patriotically lending immense sums to 
the State 8 . Then, -fatigued with art, Semele would 
wander amid some of the pleasant gardens of 

8 The other five were S. Marco, S. Teodoro, S. Maria di 
Misericordia, S. Maria di Carita (the oldest, founded in 
1260), and S. Giovanni Evangelista. 
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Venice, such as that planted where once stood the 
monastery Delia Croce in Lupric^ constructed in 
774, of which a column of Egyptian granite was 
the only remains; or the Giardino Botanico, a 
portion of which was dedicated to deadly poison 
plants, which clustered round a grim-looking upas- 
tree from Java; or that most pleasing of all, attached 
to the Palazzo Savorniano on the Canareggio, after- 
wards possessed by the Duke of Modena. But 
one of the fairest scenes in Venice Semele had yet 
to see. In the open space of ground adorned by 
the facades of the Gothic church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, and the Scuola di San Marco, long changed 
into a Civil Hospital, stands the equestrian statue 
of Bartolomeo Colleoni, Commander of the Vene 
tian land forces in the fifteenth century, and the 
first artillery captain of his age. This military 
chief, a Bergamasque by birth, left as a legacy to 
the Republic, not only a hundred thousand gold 
ducats, and the third part of ten thousand ducats 
due to him from the Duke of Ferrara, but also all 
his arrears of pay, with a request attached to his 
testament, that an equestrian statue in bronze should 
be raised to his honour in the Piazza di San Marco. 
The Senate accepted the legacy, but departed from 
the wish of the donor by erecting the memorial 
in the Campo de SS. Giovanni e Paolo. There it 
has stood from the year 1495 with the following 
inscription : — 

"Bartholomeo Coleono Bergamensi ob militare imperium 
optime gestum. S. C." 
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To this group of Art-Beauties did Semele tran- 
quilly float in her gondola one cloudless night 
when the moon was at the full. And she stood on 
the south side of the open space facing the Scuola 
di S. Marco, with a canal close on her left, and the 
great church and the statue on her right. And the 
moon bathed with her argentine rays the magical 
richness of the external elevation of the Scuola, 
all encrusted as it was with costly oriental marbles, 
and combining, in contempt of all conventional 
architecture, the richness of the Byzantine with the 
grace of the Classic school. Yes, indeed, a type of 
Venetian architectural beauty it was, supreme care- 
lessness as to incongruous details, coupled with a 
marvellous instinct of general effect The alti-relievi 
of the two lions, and the Healing and Baptism of 
S. Aniano by S. Marco, work of Tullio Lombardo, 
stood out startlingly in the moon's cold rays. 
Then came the church with its stately pointed 
doorway, ornamented by six marble columns with 
elaborately sculptured capitals, and having a por- 
tion of its facade appropriated to the sarcophagi of 
Marino Morosini, Marco Michiel, and the two 
Doges Tiepolo, who all died in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Under the dark shadow of 
the church she could see the bronze horse and 
rider raised upon their lofty pedestal of fine white 
marble, adorned with Corinthian columns. And 
the moon's rays fell upon the back of the horse, so 
that the whole group, strangely foreshortened, ap- 
peared in shadow on the pavement in front. In 
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this shadow were most prominent the almost 
menacing arm and extended legs of the rider, and 
the gay tuft upon the horse's forehead. Then she 
passed over to the other side of the Place, and 
standing with her back to the Scuola, she saw the 
whole group laid out against the deep blue night- 
sky in outline marvellously sharp. There was the 
successful soldier, in hardy daring attitude sitting 
on his war-steed, more in the guise of command 
than of good horsemanship, with his feet stretched 
out before him almost scorning the assistance of 
the stirrup. Under him, full of life and strength 
and energy, and, luckily for the rider, thoroughly 
trained, paced in quick walk the noble well-formed 
steed, so life-like, that the pedestal seemed too short 
for the step that he was certainly about to make. 
Thus all these diverse excellences were grouped 
together in perfect harmony, under the calm, search- 
ing moon-rays, bronze horse and rider high in air ; 
gay, costly marble facade of the Scuola ; vast Gothic 
structure, dark and stern, with the Cappella dell' 
Addolorata exquisitely ornamented in terra cotta \ 
sarcophagi of dead princes; circumjacent pic- 
turesque houses ; and, in the distance, the waters of 
the Lagune incessantly dancing in cold nightly 
revel. 
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CHAPTER X. 

j|NE bright morning Semele walked on the 
terrace washed at its base by the laughing 
daughters of the Adriatic. On her left 
the terraced Alps reared themselves into the ether, 
commencing with the fertile verdure-covered de- 
clivities descending into the plain close to Co- 
negliano, and ending with inaccessible spirelike 
Tyrolean dolomite rocks. The sharp air of the more 
early hours of the day at that advanced season had 
yielded to the Italian sunshine; the night-mists 
had passed away, and a most clear atmosphere 
rendered all distant objects visible with a startling 
distinctness seemingly unreal to an inhabitant of 
cloudy climes. And the leaves of the trees in the 
many gardens of Murano were changing colour in 
anticipation of the approach of winter with all its 
severity 1 ; a few fishing-boats were lying about on 

1 Let no one think that Venetian winters are devoid of 
cold. What with the occasional Bora (Boreas), blowing 
from the north-east over the snow- covered Alps, its 
girdle of water, and its total absence of those endless ap- 
pliances which in northern regions regard animal comfort, 
Venice, during the greater part of the months of January and 
February, is practically one of the coldest places in Europe 
K £ 
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the Lagune, attached to the pali or posts which 
mark out the canals, and containing invisible owners 

to reside in. In January, 1858, the author saw the whole 
Lagune frozen thickly over between Venice and Mestre, the 
thermometer falling to 12 below zero (Reaumur). In other 
winters, the small canals in Venice are frequently frozen over. 
Whilst these frosts last, the nights feel milder than the days, « 
during which, in spite of a good stove in the sitting-rooms, 
the pen will fall from the numbed fingers of the writer, 
shivering under a freezing temperature. Perhaps the follow- 
ing notes of extremely cold seasons in Venice will not be 
uninteresting to the reader. An old Latin chronicle says 
that A.D. 568 "ingens hoc anno cecidit nix, et insolita 
frugum copia subsequuta est;" and again, that in 852 there 
was "glacies immensa Venetiis anno quo Maurus Episcopus 
Olivensis creatus est." In 11 18, " Orribil freddo. Si caval- 
cavano le paludi." In four years afterwards they also rode 
on horseback over the Lagunes. Passing over the winters of 
1413 and 1419, in which we are told that many died of cold, 
I find that in 1431 a frost commenced the 6th of January, 
and lasted until the 12th of February, during which interval 
a bride came from Mestre in a carriage over the ice, bringing 
her dowry with her. In i486, we read in an old Venetian 
chronicle, "venne una grandissima neve, la qual comenzd la 
notte de Nadal, e nevegd per un mese continuo, e fu tanto 
freddo e giazza, che vegnivano li homeni a cavallo da Mar- 
ghera fina in Canaregio ; el canal che va da S. Marco alia 
Zuecca (Giudecca) era tutto aggiazado, talmente che sandava 
sopra la giazza fin alia Zuecca senza pericolo alcuno ; se 
aggiazzd tutto el canal grando in Venezia, le barche se tira- 
vano con 1' alzana da un lai all' altro." In 1490 there was 
immense snow ; the Lagune was frozen, and the Stratiotes 
jousted on horseback on the Grand Canal, to amuse Caterina 
Cornaro, ex-queen of Cyprus. In 15 14, 1548, and 1549, all 
the Lagune was frozen over. In 1598 a Venetian patrician, 
Francesco Zorzi, died of cold in the Lagune, on his way from 
Torcello. On the 2nd of February, 1601, Sansovino tells us, 
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who placidly slept, coiled up at the bottom, after 
their early morning's labour ; whilst various passage 
gondolas were slowly creeping under the long ceme- 
tery wall, on their way to and from the various islands 
of this inner Adriatic. All nature around glowed 
with her accustomed beauty, save that her smiles 
were chequered with sighs. She sighed, because 
she was rapidly passing from the embraces of the 
soft joyous summer to those of the rugged un- 

the Lagunes and inner canals were frozen over for eight or 
ten days. He also tells us that in 1608 there was a cold 
"che superb la memoria degli uomini. Cadde tanta neve, 
che non si poteva transitar per le strade, ne uscir di casa." 
In 1684 it snowed for ten days unceasingly. In 1709, on 
the 6th of January commenced a horrible cold — "orrido 
freddo," — during which the canals were a mass of ice for 
eighteen days, and the thermometer ranged under 12 below 
zero (Reaumur*). In 17 16, 1740, and 1758, the same thing. 
In 1788, 1789, the Lagunes were frozen over from the 28th of 
December to the 24th of January, and a road was kept clear to 
Mestre, by which passed all the heavy and light traffic, and 
public-houses and amusements were rife upon the ice. On 
the night of the commencement of this frost many people 
died of cold in the streets, the houses, and the cafes. And 
well they might, because it is peculiarly trying for those who 
are accustomed to a heat of 20 to 25 Reaumur (86° Fahr. ) 
during the summer months, to be subjected, during a whole 
winter month, to a cold of 18 below zero (R.), equal to 8° 
below zero (Fahr. ), as was the case during that winter. 

For the greater part of this information I am indebted to 
the "Memorie Venete Antiche raccolte da Giambattista 
Gallicciolli," a most interesting and trustworthy chronicler. 

* 12 below zero (Reaumur), is equivalent to 5 above zero 
(Fahrenheit). 
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courteous winter, the male element of the seasons. 
Semele had long and ardently wished to question 
her ever-present Spirit on the nature of aesthetic 
beauty, that beauty which, first appreciable by the 
outer senses, afterwards invades and fills the heart 
with its divine potency; and although the time 
was not far distant when she fondly hoped to en- 
joy its full perception, she yet wished to reason 
upon that which her outward senses would shortly 
comprehend more fully, to occupy her reflective 
faculties with what would soon be apparent to her 
perceptive faculties, and by this anticipation on 
the part of the intellect, to enhance the approaching 
beatitude of the heart. And so, she paced back- 
wards and forwards, musing deeply, on her marble 
terrace: a few latest roses drooped at her feet 
incapable of fragrance, and many a small lizard, 
thawing off his night's torpidity in the morning 
sun, looked at her with his quaint little eye out of 
his tiny retreat in the dilapidated masonry. And 
thus she addressed her Spirit-Lover, who with his 
blessed presence imparadised the atmosphere 
around her. "O far-seeing Spirit, whose keen 
vision penetrates into realms of thought and feel- 
ing, far too remote from my mere earthly know- 
ledge, creature of shortest day as I am, ever do I 
feel within my breast the influence of that beauty 
of which thou art the concentration. It has 
flooded and absorbed my senses ; my whole being 
lies pleasurably cradled within its ample arms. 
Every breath I draw is an inhalation of its potency. 
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But my intellect comprehends it not; and no 
alembic do I possess in which, having concen- 
trated my feelings, I may transmute them into 
thoughts. Were even that done, where lies the 
power to give expression to such thoughts in 
words sufficiently intense ? define to me in human 
language that wondrous power which penetrates 
into and influences human hearts and intellects in 
proportion as they spurn the material and soar up- 
wards to the spiritual. But perhaps some thoughts 
may not be expressed in words even by thee ; 
since words are but the provisory material sub- 
stitute of a spiritual mode of communication to us" 
as yet unknown, by which, as angelic natures, we 
shall one day exchange our thoughts." 

" Lady," said the accustomed undertone melo- 
diously murmuring near, " rarely is it given to mor- 
tals even to feel the potency of beauty; to describe 
it by means of that imperfect method of communi- 
cation which men call language were next to im- 
possible. The perception of beauty comes from 
the heart rather than from the intellect, and, alas, 
how few of your race are possessed of either ! Yes, 
it is the heart that feels, whilst the intellect vaguely 
comprehends what beauty is. A sense of beauty is 
but a reminiscence on the soul's part of a former 
glowing state of existence passed not within the 
tight strangling compress of fleshly bands, but 
amid boundless ethereal pastures, surrounded by 
the archetypal forms of divine perfection. For have 
not human creatures when yet young, with their 
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fleshly encumbrances sitting yet loose upon them/ 
glorious inexpressible soul-thoughts floating amid 
the sea of their youthful imaginations, which are 
denied to them when they become more used to 
their earthly prison, and the memory of their 
glorious past is gradually fading away from them? 
As years run on they forget the past with all its 
glowing light, and cling to the present with all its 
thick darkness: they become attached to the 
wretched inn put up as a temporary shelter during 
their short probation passage, and care not to look 
forward to those eternal realms which have been 
their birth-place, and will be the seat of their 
ultimate repose. And though near to the source of 
all beauty, near as regards the past, near as regards 
the future, they gradually lose all sight except 
for the present, and even look at that with the 
visual ray all crooked and distorted. Some minds 
there be, purified from their incrustation of earth 
particles, which acknowledge the bright scenes 
around them as a substitute, however imperfect, of 
the glorious scenes which they have lost — lost per- 
haps for faults committed in a far higher state of 
existence, and appreciate them accordingly. They 
look upon them as faint reflections of glories with 
which their youngest recollections were crowded, 
and which even now in dreams and waking visions 
gladden them at intervals recurring, alas ! too sel- 
dom, with their blessed intrusion. To look upon 
all the brightness around you as springing from 
this source; for brightness does indubitably glow 
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around the chosen few who seek it out, even whilst 
the majority of mortal creatures are fruitlessly 
groping about in utter darkness; to see, in the 
glories of nature and of art, a dreamy half-effaced 
copy of a wondrous original, existing from all 
eternity ; to see not only with the eye, but with the 
soul, all this, and to extasize over the vision not 
without adoration of the great First Cause of all — 
this is what it is to have a sense of beauty." 

To whom the maiden- deeply musing answered. 
" Is there but one standard by which to judge the 
Beautiful ? The extent and variety of the human 
mind being, as it were, limitless, cannot there exist 
as many modes of interpreting the beautiful as 
there are intellects desirous of appreciating it? 
Can it have but one type ? Is it capable of but 
one definition % " 

" Beauty is one and indivisible," quickly replied 
the Spirit " It has one settled standard, and one 
only. It is not an ideal reflex of the tastes of 
those who regard it, but a real power existing of 
itself, independent of the caprices of interpreters. 
There is but one mode of interpreting the Beauti- 
ful, and this comes not by study, but by intuition ; 
by inspiration from sources not material. In this 
world of yours every grand ennobling sentiment 
has its false double, which accompanies it, and 
clings to it with an inseparable and parasitical 
tenacity. And so adroitly does this spurious phan- 
tom play the part of the reality, of which it is but 
a distorted shadow ; with such untiring restlessness 
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does this false copy attract attention, and parade 
its meretricious features, not only before the eyes, 
but also before the hearts of the world, that your 
moral universe is always travailing in a never- 
ending confusion. Thus generosity has this airy 
double in ostentation, love in sensuality, self-denial 
in avarice, justice in severity, a kind nature in 
weakness of character, indulgence towards others, 
indulgence towards self. And so it is with a sense 
of the Beautiful That has its double also, in the 
shape of what can only be denned as a vicious 
taste, which protrudes its false and exaggerated 
proportions before the world, and strives with its 
flaunting robes to hide from view the pure form of 
that whose name it has falsely usurped. And this 
false coin passes current in the world. It is a false 
god ; and men worship it as eagerly as if it were 
the true one. And when they would define this 
fiction they apply the epithets only applicable to 
its true original. But Beauty sits upon its throne 
sole monarch : it being all potent, cannot share this 
throne with illusions. You must either regard it 
in this one exclusive sense, or remain in perfect 
ignorance of it There is no middle point of view, 
it has but one definition, one interpretation ; and 
the mortal who is divinely gifted with the power of 
appreciating, defining, and interpreting this subtile 
influence, which, light-like, permeates the universe 
through the medium of Nature or of Art, will 
at first meet with the incredulity and raillery of his 
fellow mortals, above whose highest point of educa- 
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tion he is soaring eagle-like. But he who is fully 
conscious that he is interpreting the Beautiful, 
whether it be that beauty which is appreciable by 
the outward perceptions, such as the Fine Arts, 
or that loftier beauty which, fluid-like, flows amid 
the whole moral universe, a beauty which, I, alas ! 
can only admire without comprehending, will per- 
severe in educating scholars who cannot, or will 
not, at first appreciate him. But by and by they 
will appreciate him, and he will gladly reflect that 
he has conducted them, in spite of themselves, 
another step on the ladder which leads to a com- 
prehension of the Infinite. For to understand and 
love beauty is no less than to understand and love 
the Source of all beauty ; and as there can be but 
one standard of the one, no more can there be but 
one standard of the other." 

To this, after a long pause, Semele replied. 
" Enough of definitions, O eloquent Spirit; I would 
fain, with outward vision, proceed to the realiza- 
tion of your promises. Suns rise and set ; but my 
longings still remain unsatisfied. Delays have 
enough tried my patience. Tell unto me, now, • 
when and where all my earnest hopes shall be 
fulfilled]" 

And the Spirit sadly murmured in reply, "O 
doom-seeking maiden, seest thou that group of 
cypresses rising out of yon verdant island floating 
on the far waters of the Lagune 1 That was where 
one of earth's sainted ones wept and prayed for 
many years on his return from distant lands. 
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It has been named after him. Perchance his pre- 
sent spirit hovering near may save you from the 
destiny which I foresee, but cannot prevent. In 
thirty days from now, at midnight, amid that grove 
of funereal trees, shall all your hopes be realized. 
But reflect, and make me not the minister of de- 
struction to one of earth's fairest daughters." 

To whom the joyful, grateful Semele replied, "So 
let it be, O blest Spirit, life not death-giving. The 
desert of S. Francis shall be my paradise. And, 
O days, fly quickly ! for the threatened death is in 
fact my life." 

No more that day did the yielding air carry the 
Spirit's burning words to the enamoured ear of the 
maiden. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LNY days yet separated Semele from the 
full fruition of what she had so long 
desired, and she quenched her impatience 
by making a journey to certain points of interest in 
the neighbourhood of Venice. First she visited the 
sources of the deep and tranquil Livenza river, 
which, unlike its capricious neighbours, the Piave 
and Tagliamento, now furious destructive torrents, 
and now dried-up stony water-courses, rolls its full 
volume of limpid water through the old city of 
Sacile, and so onward towards the Adriatic And 
she passed through a country of unmeasured fertility, 
where under the shade of the mulberry-tree, almond- 
tree, and vine, the land yielded fine wheat and the 
golden fruit of the grano turco. And this land of 
abundance was tilled by a healthy and handsome 
race of peasantry, honest and virtuous, far differing 
in appearance and character from the pallid and 
debauched inhabitants of the neighbouring cities. 

Arrived in the gloomy Sacile, she found in the 
church a monument erected over the remains of a 
Christian son of one of the Turkish Sultans, with 
the following inscription : — 
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"David filii Amurat Turcarum 

Imperatoris ad Christi fidem 

perducti ossa hie inter parietem 

posita sunt. Anno Domini 

MCDLIV." 

Then she travelled onward up the banks of the 
stream until she arrived at the neglected and 
dilapidated Polcenigo, near which the Livenza takes 
its source. Most beautiful she found this source to 
be, consisting, as it did, of a deep and large limpid 
pool surrounded on three sides by precipitous rocks. 
Opposite to her a black cliff beetled over the pro- 
found waters, and from under this, rushed from its 
grave, in joyful resurrection, the infant Livenza, 
destined to become at a very short distance capable 
of navigation. Yes, in joyful resurrection! for 
this body of water had come filtering downwards 
through the heart of a mighty hill, and so leaped 
forth rejoicing in its freedom. Then, tracing down 
the rapid waters, she came to where they were joined 
by a sister flood called the Ozozo, which had only a 
few paces back emerged from under some heaps 
of pebbles in a desert place. After this junction, 
the two sisters, hand in hand, wend their way 
in sweet converse down to the ocean, there to be 
evaporated and rained down again, perhaps, to the 
very same spot from whence they had started in 
their course of never-ceasing gyration. Semele 
was informed that by ascending a mountain not far 
off, she might observe the swampy aperture through 
which, as down a funnel, melting snows and heavy 
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rains found their way, and after three thousand 
feet of descent, appeared as fertilizing rivers, one 
of which was flowing past her feet* So she went in 
a carriage to a little village at the foot of a barren 
rocky mountain, advanced guard of the granite 
walls separating Italy from Germany. This little 
village was called Mezza- Villa, and there mules 
were procured from the charcoal-burners of the 
upper regions. And after a weary and dangerous 
route, upward, upward, above the gradually dimi- 
nishing valley and the gradually extending horizon, 
during which the mule, accustomed to her sack of 
charcoal, picked her way on the outside verge of 
the dizzy precipice, Semele arrived at the great 
forest composed of oak, elm, beech, and pine trees, 
called the Bosco Cansiglio, which crowns a vast 
extent of the surface of the mountain ; now passing 
through verdant glades, now entangled in thick 
brushwood and masses of fallen leaves, now stopping 
at the huts of the charcoal-burners, the party emerged 
at last from the forest, and entered upon an extensive 
plain girded by ancient trees. This plain was much 
depressed in the middle, so that to one looking at 
it from a distance, and calculating the drainage of 
the surrounding elevation, it seemed surprising that 
no lake existed there. But he who looked closer 
would discover, down in the lowest centre, a grim- 
looking hole apparently waterless. They then urged 
their weary animals onward, and arrived at a rude 
pile of buildings called II Palazzo, appropriated to 
the guardians of the forest ; and close to this build- 
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ing yawned before them a large pit, which at the 
depth of about eight or ten feet, resolved itself into 
a treacherous-looking morass. 

And this morass was impracticable to human 
foot, and it was fathomless. And many an animal 
during the blackness of the night had, they were 
told, disappeared in this verdant tomb, and many 
doubtless will disappear to the end of time. 
Yet in this dismal tomb-swamp dwells life; for 
innumerable waters filter through it, undergoing 
chemical changes on their passage until they flow 
out on the plains below, broad navigable rivers, 
diffusing health and fertility around. After a re- 
fection at "the Palace 1 ," they left the tree-sur- 
rounded plain in an opposite direction to that by 
which they had entered it, and proceeded until they 
came to a lofty summit, whence, looking down, they 
could descry the blue waters of the lake of Santa 
Croce dancing in the sun-beams far, far below. 
Then each traveller entered into a rude sledge, 
improvised on the spot from the branches of 
trees by the stalwart charcoal-burners and fellers 
of timber. And then, having one of these good 
people harnessed in front of the sledge, and another 
steadying the rude apparatus behind, they descended 
through the channels of dried-up winter torrents 
down towards the banks of the lake below with 
incredible rapidity, and not without danger. 

1 II Palazzo is the name of a primitive inn there, frequented 
by charcoal-burners and foresters. 
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Afterwards crossing the deep waters of the beautiful 
Santa Croce Lake, they directed their course to- 
wards Serravalle, passing, on their right, the pro- 
found and icy hiirror of the motionless Lago 
Morto, where, so legends say, no fish can live, or 
skiflf float, inasmuch as some subtle poison incapa- 
ble of analysis kills the fish, and an inevitable 
current hurries the audacious mariner towards the 
centre, where a vortex, invisible to the eye on shore, 
sucks its helpless victim down to its unfathomable 
abysses. Between the two mountain rocks which 
shut in the old once-fortified city of Serravalle, 
flowed in primeval ages, so tradition tells, the furious 
waters of the mischievous desolating Piave, now 
running through a channel many miles away. From 
Serravalle, Semele resumed her journey, directing 
her course towards Bassano. She passed through 
the narrow valley called Val Mareno, secluded 
from the world between rocky walls. And she 
found this a very happy valley, with beautiful lakes, 
and a healthy contented peasantry unadulterated 
by admixture from without. The women and 
children were lovely as the Madonne and Bambini 
of Raffaelle, and the men were handsome and stal- 
wart and lithe. On her right rose on an eminence, 
the old castle of Brandolino, built by Gattamelata, 
the great Italian Captain. Amid its interminable 
half-ruined recesses she discovered a small guillotine 
of the middle ages, made long before its namesake, 
the humane Parisian doctor, lived. Here she 
examined a huge scroll containing the pedigree and 
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armorial bearings of all the old families of Venetia, 
compared with which the old English families are 
of yesterday*. Then she went on to the hill-sur- 
rounded Brenta-washed Bassano, with its pleasant 
gardens. There tarrying but briefly, she passed on 
to the little city of Thiene, with its famous castle, or 
villeggiatura, built by the Scaligeri, lords of Verona, 
all perfect as in former days. Here remained as of 
old the stables for thirty-two horses, with mangers 
and stall posts of white marble, and having a rapid 
stream of water running through them. And she 
was told that from out of the castle ramify sub- 
terraneous passages stretching away into the ad- 
joining country, by which the residents might elude 
treacherous and unexpected attacks. Thence by 
way of Caltran she ascended to the table-land of 
the Sette Comuni, inhabited by the descendants 



* Several of the Venetian families are descended from 
ancestors who were people of consideration when Attila and 
his Huns drove them from the main land to take refuge in the 
islands of the Venetian Lagunes. The Hunnic invasion took 
place in 452 ; so that when these families united in choosing 
the first Doge in 697, they could date their existence by cen- 
turies. The Orseoli, Quirini, Cornari (Cornelii), Marcelli, 
Valieri (Valerii), and Michieli, pointed to the Eternal City as 
the cradle of their race. The Gritti, the Zeni, the Tiepoli, 
sprang from a Greek stock. In the veins of the Giustiniani 
flowed the blood of the Heraclian dynasty. The Con- 
tarini, Morosini, Badoeri, Gradenighi, Memi, and Falieri 
were amongst the electors of Paoluccio Anafesto, who 
first wore the Ducal bonnet. Compared with these, 
what have our noble families to boast of on the score of 
ancestry ? 
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of a remnant of those northern Cimbri or Jut- 
landers, whom Marius, about a hundred years before 
our era, defeated on the banks of the Athesis or 
Adige. After five hours of steep ascent, she arrived 
on a vast undulating plateau of poor, badly watered 
land encircled by hills partly clothed with pine 
forests. Proceeding onward, and passing in her 
way curious porous rocks, she came to Asiago, the 
small capital of this colony of 24,000 Scandinavians. 
And there she stayed for two or three days visiting 
the other six Comuni — Gallio, Roana, S. Giacomo 
di Lusiana, Enego, Foza, Rotzo. Among these 
poor neglected people did the good English lady 
go, entering their chimneyless dilapidated dwellings, 
ministering to their many wants, and holding with 
them conversation as well as she could in the pure 
German tongue. She found them possessing all the 
physical characteristics of a northern people; and 
they insisted that they were not Italians, but Cimbri, 
evidently considering themselves a superior race. 
They were very poor, they said, and had no rich 
amongst them ; the terrible winter went very hard 
with them; their sterile land produced scarce 
any wheat* and no wine ; and firewood was dear ; 
but yet they were strong and healthy ; and during 
the long inclement winter evenings they held re- 
unions in their cow-houses, thus gathering heat from 
the animals, which, together with sheep, were the 
only staple production of their country. They told 

8 Three of the Comuni grow a little wheat. 
L 2 
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her also that of old the Visconti, Scaligeri, and later, 
the Venetian Republic, were kinder to them than 
the present Government ; that, besides other pri- 
vileges, they were allowed to sell their live stock in 
Vicenza market free of all imposts ; and not only 
that, but they enjoyed the Pensionatico, or the 
right of quartering their sheep during the winter on 
the farmers in the plains below; but that now 
ail distinctive privileges were cancelled. Then 
Semele, accompanied by a group of flaxen-haired, 
ruddy, plump children, went to see the great church 
which these pious people were building ; and in a 
school-house near she found a priest catechising 
a circle of youthful catechumens from a catechism 
compiled- by a Bishop of Padua in the Cimbrian 
tongue, which seemed to be a mixture of Scandi- 
navian and old German. The title-page of this 
curious book ran thus :— " Dar kloane Catechismo 
vor de Sfben Kameiin mit Halghen Gasang." 
When the priest asked about the capital sins, how 
many they were, and their names, he spoke thus: — 
" Bibel saint de siinte, da riifentsich Capitali?" and 
he received for answer, " Sibene : Superbia, Scarce- 
kot, Schantekot, Zornekot, Naidekot, Nait, Naalece- 
kot V When they were requested in these words 
to say the Lord's Prayer, " Kot auf z'gapet von 
Gotte me Hen-en," they altogether thus recited 
with uneuphonious effect — " Unzar Vater, von me 
Hiimmele, sai gaeart eiir halzar namo ! kemme 

4 Pride,. Avarice, Luxury, Anger, Gluttony, Envy, Sloth. 
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dar eiir Hummel ; sai gataant allezbaz ar belt iart, 
bia in Hummel aso af d'earda ; ghetuz heiite iinzar 
proat von altaghe ; un lacetuz naach unzare schulle, 
bia bar lacense naach biar den da saint schullikuz; 
haltetuz gahiitet von tentaciiin; un hevetuz de 
iibel. Aso«*saiz. " When they were told to say 
the Ave Maria — " Kot auf de Ave Maria" — they 
repeated in unison "Ich griizach, Maria, volla 
grazien, Gott dar Herre ist mit eiich ; seelik iart 
iibar de baibar; un seelik z'Kint von eurme 
laibe, Jesus. Halga Maria, Muter von Gotte me 
Herren, pittet vor iiz siintar, hemmest, un af an 
stunt von iinzarme toada. Aso saizV And the 

5 I give a translation of this old Teutonic language into 
modern German, so that the reader may institute a compa- 
rison. 

Catechist. How many are the sins which are called Capital ? 
(Wie viel sind die S linden die rufen sich [heissen] Capitali 
[Hauptsiinden] ?) 

Answer. Seven : Pride, Avarice, Luxury, Anger, Gluttony, 
Envy, Sloth. (Sieben: Hoffart, Geiz, Unkeuschheit, Zorn, 
Vollerei, Neid, Faulheit.) 

Catechtst.Say the Lord's Prayer. (Saget auf das Gebet 
von Gott dem Herrn. ) 

Answer. — Vater unser, der Du bist im Himmel, geheiliget 
werde dein Name ; dein Reich komme ; dein Wille geschehe, 
wie im Himmel also auch auf Erden. Unser tagliches Brod 
gib uns heute. Und vergib uns unsere Schulden, wie wir 
vergeben unsern Schuldigern. Ffihre uns nicht in Ver- 
suchung ; sondern erlose uns von dem Cbel. Amen*. 



* For the sake of those who are interested in the gradual 
modification of languages, I give the Lord's Prayer in the 
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priest told her that this was the second catechism 
published in the Cimbrian tongue ; that the first 
was compiled by the order or recommendation of 
Cardinal Bellarmine 6 , but that the language had 
become so changed since his time, that a fresh 
translation became indispensable. The* priest then 
introduced her to an old man learned in Cimbrian 
antiquities, cognizant of the past history of his race, 
and an enthusiast regarding the beauties of his 
language ; who lamented the modernizing modifi- 
cations which his beloved mother tongue was 
gradually undergoing. In the evening the sound 
of a full orchestral band playing operatic music 
came across the incredulous ears of Semele. 

Catechist. Say the Ave Maria. (Saget auf das Ave Maria.) 
Answer, Gegriisset seiest du, Maria, du bist voll der 
Gnaden; der Herr ist mit dir. Du bist gebenedeiet unter 
den Weibern, unjl gebenedeiet ist die Frucht deines Leibes, 
Jesus. Heilige Maria, Mutter Gottes, bitte fiir uns jetzt und 
in der Stunde unseres Absterbens. Amen. 
6 Cardinal Bellarmine was born in 1542. 



Teolistica-Alemanna tongue, a Teuton dialect of the ninth 
century. 

Fater unser, thu in himilon bist, 

Giwihit si namo thin, 

Quoeme richi thin, 

Werdhe wille thin, sama so in himile endi in erthu. 

Broot unseraz emezzigan gib uns hintu. 

Endi farlaz unz schuldi unsero, samo sourr farlazzar scolom 
unserem. 

Endi ni giledi unsih in costunga. 

Auz arlosi unsih fona ubile. 
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She went out of the inn in the direction of the 
music, and in a small open space quite near, she 
saw by the light of many torches the good priest, 
her morning's acquaintance, standing in the midst 
of forty or fifty young men, all provided with 
musical instruments with music-stands before them, 
and conducting them without the score through 
the intricacies of the overture of Mozarfs Flauto 
Magico. In the morning he told her that he had 
wished to give her a glad surprise; he did not wish 
her to leave with the impression that, because they 
were poor and of Teuton origin, they were barba- 
rians. He told her that he was a Cimbrian himself, 
and was sent by his poor parents to obtain his 
education, and ultimately his ordination at Padua ; 
that when he began his work as a clergyman, he 
was grieved at the drunkenness which prevailed 
amongst the Asiago people during the long, dreary 
and snowy winter evenings ; and that, having care- 
fully studied the science of music himself, he pre- 
vailed on the young men of the place to follow his 
example, and choose each one his instrument. 
" For many years," he continued, " I worked very 
hard amid many difficulties to carry out my scheme ; 
but at last I have succeeded tolerably well ; and 
Handel, Mozart, and Rossini have been substi- 
tuted in Asiago for wine, cards, and quarrelsome 
language 7 ." 

1 The state of these poor people is worthy of our deepest 
commiseration, now that the peculiar privileges which they 
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leaving Asiago, Semele reached Vicenza, the 
monumental city of Palladio, surely the most beau- 
tiful city in Northern Italy, after Venice, as she 
thought, and then returned to her beloved City of 
the Waters, there to await the glad fulfilment of 
her wishes. 

enjoyed for so many years have been taken away. The 
whole district embraces a large extent of table-land, elevated 
above the adjacent Italian plains at least four thousand feet. 
What the weather is in winter may be imagined from the 
fact, that on the Easter day preceding the author's visit, the 
clergyman went to church from his house through a lane of 
snow, the banks of which were ten feet high. In such a 
climate scarce* any wheat will ripen ; the growth of the vine 
is out of the question. Oats, rye, barley, and potatoes, the 
last not very good, are all they can make their sterile soil pro- 
duce. Such a state of things surely deserves exclusive privi- 
leges ; and exclusive privileges, such as I have already re- 
counted, were given to them, and continued under the 
Visconti, Scaligeri, and the Venetian Republic. By Francis 
II. of Austria these privileges were confirmed on the 15th of 
February, 1798; but they were all abolished by Sovereign 
Resolution in 1856. Consequently, the 200,000 sheep which 
they possessed in 1 763, have dwindled down to a compara- 
tively small number ; and there is no doubt that these poor 
people are reduced to a state of great misery and destitution. 
They have no resident gentry amongst them to initiate useful 
enterprises, and teach them that their moral and religious 
tendencies are very incomplete if accompanied by obstinacy 
and stagnation, and a determination not to improve upon 
their fathers. 

It is to be hoped that the present Italian Government, 
which proclaims itself the Regenerator of Italy, will vigor- 
ously take in hand the sad case of the 24,000 poor Cimbri 
inhabiting the bleak downs of the Sette Comuni. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ip^HT was a dark, night at the beginning of 
EKjSI winter. The trees in the gardens of 
KlsSI Venice had lost their foliage, and nightly 
fogs had already begun to spread their white 
mantle over the city and the Lagunes. For the 
last few days a strong sirocco wind, had been 
blowing, and, as often happens, was now going to 
break up with a thunder-storm and rain. This 
evening no fog came in from the sea ; but as there 
was no moon, and the sky was covered with black 
clouds, the darkness would have been palpable, if 
vivid flashes of forked lightning had not leaped fre- 
quently from the womb of a gigantic bank of thun- 
der clouds in the north-east The breast of the 
adjacent Lagune was ruffled by a breeze that 
soughed and moaned ; and from the distant shores 
of the Lido came the ceaseless dull roar of the 
waves of the Adriatic, as they broke in fruitless 
labour upon the patient much-enduring sands. 
At half-past nine Semele ordered her gondola with 
four rowers to be prepared to take her to the 
island of S. Francesco nel Deserto. Accustomed 
as her friends and servants were to obey without 
murmuring the wishes and commands of their 
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beloved lady, they all remonstrated against this 
order. " Come ! " said the gondoliers, "a quest' ora 
di notte 1 con questo tempo ! h impossible ; sara 
pericoloso per la Madama." Although not inex- 
perienced in the eccentricities of the English, this 
was too much for them. They absolutely refused 
to go. Never had Semele shown irritation towards 
her dependents until now. She would listen to 
no suggestions, or remonstrances, or entreaties, or 
prayers. She would hear of no delay; she threat- 
ened to dismiss her gondoliers and go alone in 
her light skiff. Her physician and dame de com- 
pagnie, seeing that she laboured under an un- 
wonted excitement, begged at least to be allowed 
to accompany her, to which she unwillingly ac- 
ceded, giving them, however, to understand that 
when she arrived at the island, it was her wish to 
be alone. Her gondoliers, stalwart rowers and 
acquainted from their childhood with all the in- 
tricacies of the Lagunes, able to cope with tly 
surging waters on the darkest night, in the most 
tempestuous weather, were at last, not without 
reluctance, persuaded to conduct their inflexible 
mistress through the blackness that yawned 
around. And so at ten o'clock the devoted 
Semele appeared on the marble steps of her 
palace, ail prepared to cross the restless billows 
into the adored presence of her Spirit-love. But 
how changed was the lady of my story! No 
longer was her beautiful countenance pale, and of 
that weary, pensive cast which is the companion 
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of unsatisfied aspirations; no longer did the 
serene depths of her full eyes look coldly for- 
ward into the realms of abstraction ; no longer 
was her step slow and irresolute as of one who 
thought much and fruitlessly; no longer was her 
form bent forward as with bodily weakness : her 
cheeks were flushed with an exquisite colour ; her 
eyes flashed forth satisfaction and joy; her fine 
figure seemed dilated and endowed with an energy 
never before possessed; her step was firm and 
assured ; and her dress, usually of a simplicity be- 
neath her rank, was arranged with the most studied 
magnificence. As she thus appeared amid the 
blazing torches of her attendants on the steps of 
the riva, against which the wild waves were dash- 
ing, all who stood near her burst into an expres- 
sion of admiration and pleasure. Her physician, 
however, although he shared in the admiration, by 
no means partook of the pleasure. He saw an 
unnatural excitement in her which boded nothing 
good ; and being one of those honest people in 
whom duty predominates over feeling or interest, 
he risked offending the lady by earnestly dissuad- 
ing her from her inexplicable enterprise. But she 
parried all his representations, his arguments, his 
admonitions with playful smiles, and eyes spark- 
ling with content and happiness. And she took 
his hand affectionately and thanked him with an 
exquisite grace for his friendship towards her ; and 
told him that ere long the great secret of her life 
would be divulged to him. The physician was 
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now much embarrassed, her last speech had 
thrown, as he supposed, a new light on Semele' s 
life. Had this maiden, student, philosopher, and 
visionary as she seemed, a lover ? Had she, with 
a woman's natural dissimulation in affairs of the 
heart, concealed her love from all around ? Were 
all her absences from her palace, sometimes en- 
tirely unattended, but so many occasions seized 
for the purpose of seeing or communicating with 
some mysterious object of her affections ? He had 
travelled much, had studied men and knew them 
perfectly ; had devoted himself much more to the 
study of women, and knew them, as he himself 
confessed, very imperfectly, — how, indeed, could he 
expect to master a language that has no grammar 1 
— and so, materialist as he was, had often suspected 
that the dreamy existence of his lady was brought 
about by a heart too full or too empty ; that either 
she had a void which her woman's instinct told 
her should be filled up ; or a fulness of passion 
for some object, which, from whatever cause, was 
unattainable to her. Intensely practical in his 
nature, he was too apt to refer all feminine sensa- 
tions to the influence of matter. And this low 
idea of woman's tendencies, combined with the 
enigmatical declaration of Semele herself, hastened 
a great catastrophe ; for had he been assured that 
on that terrible night she was lured across the 
tossing waters by altogether unearthly longings, he 
would, in his love and respect for her, have inter- 
posed between her and her enterprise more than 
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remonstrances and entreaties. And thus the 
joyous lady rushing to her doom embarked in her 
covered gondola 1 , and her gondoliers were soon 
battling with the wind and tide in the channel 
'twixt the Emilian Chapel at San Michele and 
Murano. Never had Semele appeared so entirely 
abandoned to happy light-heartedness as now, mid 
the darkness of the stormy night and the restless 
billows of the Adriatic rushing in to their inner 
home through the Porto del Lido. With laugh and 
jest, and witty allusions to men and things, did 
she beguile the tedious and perilous voyage. No 
dreamer did she then seem, no idle abstracted 
visionary incapable of comprehending surrounding 
society, or of entertaining human sympathies ; but 
a shrewd and practical observer of all that had 
passed around her since she left her country. Yet 
above all, a joyous feeling of the fulness of con- 
tent, of perfected satisfaction, radiated round all 
that she said. She seemed as one who had 
arrived at the culmination of all earthly hopes. 
And had she not? she who had, from the time 
when she first could think and feel, aspired after 
the visual apprehension of Beauty in its most con- 
centrated shape — was she not hastening to the ful- 
filment of her desires ? a personal interview with 
the embodiment or rather enshapement of all that 
her most unrestrained imagination could conceive 



1 The cover of a gondola is called a "felze," and is re- 
movable at pleasure. 
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of the Beautiful? But oh, too happy lady, whose 
existence has been one gorgeous dream, to whom 
wandering in the infinite space of fantasy has been 
the fond object of thy life, and consorting with thy 
kind but a weary episode, hast thou forgotten what 
sages tell us and what popular sayings preserve to 
our recollections — that when mortals arrive at the 
apex of contentment, the moment of fullest bliss, 
down upon them unconscious through excess of 
joy falls a heavy unseen hand, which either rolls 
them in the dust of helpless affliction or more mer- 
cifully calls them away from this state of existence ? 
Has not thy philosophy told thee that the great 
secret of the material as of the immaterial universe 
is movement — not necessarily progress, for all tilings 
seem to move in a gigantic circle, ending where 
they began; but still movement, ceaseless, un- 
wearying movement ; and that this restless circle 
of creation consists of birth, growth, perfection, 
decay, dissolution, and reconstruction, all in un- 
varying round ; and that the perfection of bliss is 
but the prelude to misery? No, thy philosophy 
has not told thee this ; it never tells us any thing 
that may profit, when our feelings stand in the 
way between its sun and us. And so, thou 
wendedst thy way onwards with heart borne light 
upon the warm wings of perfect content, utterly 
senseless to other wings, icy and death-like, im- 
patiently waving near. And now, after a two 
hours' labour, the rowers had brought the gondola 
to the landing-place of the retreat of S. Francis. 
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And well was it for them that they arrived when 
they did, for the dark bank of clouds had slowly 
advanced towards this spot, and, hovering there, 
discharged from its ample bosom forked lightning 
and mad wind, and an upper ocean of gushing 
waters driven backwards and forwards in fierce 
billows ; and the surrounding Lagune was continu- 
ously lighted up with heaven's thunder-bolts. The 
white houses and leaning Campanile of the neigh- 
bouring Burano were distinctly visible, and closer 
to them were to be seen the modest bell-tower and 
ruined monastery which once filled the little island 
with religious life. The gondoliers, filled with 
terror, after having hastily moored the gondola, 
ran for shelter under some trees that were near, 
leaving the three travellers within. Then the lady 
of my story, regardless of the entreaties of her 
friends, cloaked herself, and affectionately bidding 
them to wait, left the gondola, and, walking with 
firm unfailing step through the howling storm, 
soon reached the open portal and then the cloister 
of the now deserted building. And lighted by the 
keen momentary torches of heaven, she found her 
way into the half-ruined, desecrated church, and 
kneeling close to the narrow cell where S. Francis 
used to sleep, poured forth thanksgivings for 
having attained the object of her fondest hopes. 
Thence she passed into an open space, where was a 
rude hut, in which the venerable saint used to pray, 
now almost filled up by the lower part of the trunk 
of a large cypress tree. Then she, led by some 
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mysterious impulse, moved joyfully and fearlessly 
forward into a large piece of ground at the back 
of the convent, looking towards the swampy shores 
of S. Erasmo, on the other side of which chafed 
the restless Adriatic. In the middle of this space 
grew five tail cypresses, so grouped together, that 
the largest stood in the centre surrounded by the 
four others. Against this tree she leaned, awaiting 
with fond confidence the arrival of the object of 
her strange and passionate love — her sense of the 
Beautiful accurately shaped forth in intensest con- 
centration. The rain and wind had ceased, but the 
black cloud remained, and every now and then 
the vivid lightning laid open its lurid recesses, leav- 
ing every thing blacker than before. And then 
Semele, with hands erect, as one earnestly praying, 
said, "O glorious Spirit, that fillest the universe 
with thy presence, behold me here, unceasing 
seeker of thee in visible form ! Be present now 
according to thine infallible promise, and afford 
me, at least, one glance of thy divine attributes, 
thus satisfying the life-long cravings of a heart and 
brain, which would, comprehend in one vivid con- 
centration all the infinite beauty of the material 
universe." For a moment the lightning ceased, 
and the thunder gave forth no more its mighty 
roarings ; but those dark recesses, out of which 
they had been ceaselessly issuing, descended yet 
lower and hung close over the head of the de- 
voted Semele, blacker and grimmer than before. 
And the fated lady remained rooted to the spot, 
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still in the attitude of prayer, amid surrounding 
stillness. Then the black shroud above most sud- 
denly vanished, and from where it had been leaped 
down myriads of keen, forked, fiery darts like ser- 
pents' tongues. And in the midst of this shower 
of piercing fire — not summer lightning as with Jove 
of old * — appeared a form as of fire, yet brighter 
than the lightning that garbed it But this fiery 
form was as yet undefined, for the lightning that 
darted around it shrouded its brightness. And 
the hapless demented Semele, in tones of piercing 
supplication, cried out, "Away with those dim 
thunder-bolts that hide from me a full perception 
of that glorious form!" And her mad prayer was 
immediately answered, for this more than god 
presented himself to her in all his unshrouded 

ineffable splendour One loud piercing 

shriek, that startled the wild sea-birds reposing on 
the distant morass, and struck terror into the 
hearts of her attendants, did the hapless maiden 
send forth ; and then she lay senseless and mind- 
less at the foot of the scathed cypress Her 

physician that night returned to Venice with a 
glorious creature, to whom he had been enabled 
to restore the light of life ; but, alas ! the light of 
the mind was quenched for ever. 

3 "Nee, quo centimanum dejecerat igne Typhoea, 
Nunc armatur eo ; nimium feritatis in illo. 
Est aliud levius ralmen ; cui dextra Cyclopum 
Saevitiae, flammaeque minus, minus addldit irae : 
Tela secunda vocant Superi. Capitilla " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

times did the fisherman, fishing off the 
the Island of S. Servilio, or the traveller 
sailing between the Piazza di S. Marco 
and S. Lazzaro, hear piercing female shrieks, dying 
away into sobs of unutterable anguish.. These pro- 
ceeded from a vast pile of buildings, successor to 
one yet vaster, which flourished as a monastery and 
church long previous to the epoch when the Ducal 
Government was transferred from Malamocco to 
Rialto. In these sad precincts, skilful and pious 
physicians, the Fatebene Fratelli labour to restore 
mental equilibrium to those whose restless minds 
have fretted themselves into an all-absorbing 
frenzy. Thither was carried the brain-stricken 
Semele, who, with frail human eyes, had dared to 
look upon the Forbidden. And there she lingered 
many months, unimpaired in beauty, but with her 
fine mind, so the physicians said, irrecoverably 
crushed. Yet it was only on a certain night in the 
month that her shrieks startled the lonely fisher- 
man. At other periods she was calm and sweet- 
tempered as of old, and would stand at her window 
and watch with untiring gaze the god of day as he 
sank with roseate splendour behind the blue Eu- 
ganean hills. At last orders came out from England 
to convey her home. But no entreaties would 
persuade her to leave those holy spots where she 
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had held communion with her god-lover; and 
when they used force to remove her, she became 
frenzied, and they were fain to desist. And after- 
wards she gently pined away and faded from this 
earth. Five months after the terrible catastrophe, 
and on the same day of the month, she voyaged 
into the Untried Land on a soft midnight, under 
the earnest, loving gaze of the sympathizing stars, 
not with despairing shriek or agonized gesture, but 
tranquilly and smilingly, as sinking into a happy 
sleep, prelude to a gladsome rising, and murmuring 
always in musical undertone, " Addio ! Addio ! O 
Venezia, la bella, la diletta ! " 

Semele had by her testamentary dispositions 
bestowed much of her wealth on a distant maternal 
relative. He, when he heard of this sad history, 
gave a large sum of money to the Frati of S. Fran- 
cesco della Vigna in Venice, to enable them to 
restore their monastery at S. Francesco nel 
Deserto. And they with alacrity began rebuild- 
ing the retreat of the founder of their order, so 
that chapel, dormitory, refectory, and cloister 
arose as if by magic in this pleasant little island. 
Nor did they fail to stock their library with rare 
and useful books. And full of gratitude to the 
donor, they enclosed an ample space round the 
fatal cypress-tree. In this space was Semele buried. 
The tree that had witnessed the fulfilment of her 
desires, and the agony of her ruin, now gently 
waved over a heart calmly resting after its uneasy 
throbbings. 

m 2 
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EPILOGUE. 

The speaker ceased; and the tones of his voice, 
tremulous from real or feigned emotion, his agitated 
gesture, the subject he, or rather I, had chosen, 
the novel way in which he had handled it, made 
such an impression on me, that some moments 
elapsed before I could collect myself and remem- 
ber where I was. I looked around me, and saw 
that of all the numerous auditory I alone remained. 
The night was far advanced, and all had retired 
to their beds. Before me stood the Improvisatore, 
who, by the light of a small candle which had been 
brought, looked, if possible, paler than before, and 
exhausted. Nevertheless his eye still retained its 
glitter and restlessness. He was giving orders to a 
young lad to fetch him some iced lemonade from 
the cafe. When he perceived that I had come to 
myself, he approached me, and with that well-bred 
manner which Italians for the most part possess, 
said that he did himself the honour to hope that 
" la sua Eccellenza " was satisfied. I of course re- 
sponded in the affirmative, and complimented him 
on his powers of improvisation, at the same time 
making him a pecuniary present, not of silver ; at 
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which his ejre glittered more expressively than 
before, and his thanks were quite oppressive to me. 
I then, after wishing him good night, "felicenotte," 
retired to rest, and slept soundly through dreams 
in which Venice appeared to me monstrously 
figured forth inverted as in a Fata Morgana * ; and 
objects unutterably beautiful, and unutterably 
hideous and loathsome, but all indistinct and in- 
describable, waved round me in mystic dance. In 
the morning I heard a modest knock at the door, 
and there appeared on the threshold the orator of 
the preceding night, clean and decently dressed, 
to thank me for my generosity, and to inquire in 
what he could have the honour of serving me. 
And then I ordered him to get his breakfast at my 
cost, and to come after I was dressed, to dictate to 
me some notes of the story which he had recited. 
This he did during a long sitting. And on these 
notes I have founded the tale of Semele, introducing, 
however, much of my own, for which my friend the 
Improvisatore is by no means responsible. Then 
he, with an excess of civility quite painful, and 
expressions of a gratitude which I almost feared 
was but a keen sense of favours to come, accom- 
panied me to the quay from which the boat started ; 
and so we mutually made our adieux, and I never 
saw him again. But during a month's stay which 
I made at Venice, I instituted many inquiries about 

1 The atmospherical phenomenon called Fata Morgana is 
by no means uncommon in Venice. It is often seen from 
the Fondamenta Nuove. 
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our Improvisatore ; and at last, not without diffi- 
culty, I learned that, he was no ordinary personage. 
He was by birth a Vicentine, and had been edu- 
cated in Padua, where he had taken his degree as 
Doctor of Laws. He then settled in Venice as an 
advocate ; but he was continually getting into love- 
scrapes, a circumstance which rather compromised 
his advancement in his profession, for his married 
clients became afraid of him, and not without 
reason. During the Provisional Government of 
1848, under Manin, he not a little distinguished 
himself by his brilliant orations in favour of civil 
and religious liberty, and, above all, of a purer 
system of social morals. The Austrians returning 
to Venice after an obstinate siege, our friend Cupido, 
as he was nick-named, was reduced to great straits, 
and ultimately accompanied a Russian family 
to England and France, partly in the quality of 
courier, partly of compagnan de voyage. After a 
residence of nearly two years in these countries, 
where he availed himself of his powers of observa- 
tion in obtaining some insight into the customs of 
the people, he quite upset the propriety of Prince 
Suwaroffs establishment by a furious breach of 
domestic decorum, and was chased out of the 
house there and then. When he came back to 
Venice he found himself under the evil eye of a 
rigid police, and then he fell into idle, dissipated 
ways, and at last betook himself to Chioggia, where 
he eked out a precarious existence by making bad 
copies of good pictures (for he could paint a little) ; 
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by doing a little cheap law work for the poorer 
classes ; by letter-writing and by his talents of 
reading episodes from the old authors, and improvi- 
sation in the open streets and in the cafes. 

This history of our raconteur will explain much 
that otherwise would seem exaggerated and im- 
probable in the improvisation of Semele. And 
now, O patient reader, and patient you must be if 
you have arrived as far as this, Semele, the searcher 
of Beauty, has become resorbed into the elements 
of imagination from which she sprang. If you have 
derived from reading about her a thousandth part 
of the pleasure which the writer has felt in writing 
about her, he will be very contented indeed. Far 
be it from him ever to re-echo the lament — 

" Miihsam spah* ich im Ideenlande." 



THE END. 



GILBERT AND RIVIKGTON, PRINTERS, ST. JOHN'S SQUARE, LONDON. 
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